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Fisher’s Brief History of Nations. 
QuacKenbos’s Practical Rhetoric. 


Johnson’s Outline History of English and American 
Literature. 


Phillips 6 Fisher’s Elements of Geometry. 
Smiley 6 StorKe’s Beginner’s Latin Book. 
Harper & Tolman’s Caesar, 

Harper G Miller’s Virgil. 

Harkness’s Standard Latin Grammar. 
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The Essentials of Algebra 


For Secondary Schools—By Rosert J. Ary, 
Ph. D., Professor of Mathematics in Indiana 
University, and David A. Rorurockx, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics, Indiana 
University. (Just ready. ) 


Some Characteristic Features: 


(1) The easy introduction to elementary algebraic notions 
through the extension of the number system. 

(2) The simple explanations of the fundamental algebraic 
laws. 

(3) The completeness of the treatment of factoring. 

(4) The wide use made of factoring in the treatment of 
other subjects. 

(5) The free use of the graph in illustrating and explain- 
ing equations. 

(6) The well-graded work leading to the development of 
general algebraic notions. 

(7) The large number of fresh, interesting, and carefully 
graded exercises. 


\ Pupils to t 








Lippincott’s Educational Series 


Edited by Dr. M.G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of 
Puerto Rico, Professor of Pedagegy at University of Pennsylvania 





Vol 1 THINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 


By Dr. N.C.SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Penn- 
sylvania. 351 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 
~, A series of © ig and practical lectures in the difficult ‘art of teaching 


A Timely Volume of Inestimable Value, Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio. 


Vol 2 TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, President of Haverford 
College. 88 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Vol], 3 STORY OF EDUCATION }y =, 1, KEMP, 4m. 


_ State Normal School, East Stroudsburg,Pa. 385 pages. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. 

_ This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educa- 
tional progress of mankind. It is conservative and thoughtful, and 
fair inits treatment of the various dominant educational influences 
of the past and the present. 


Vol 4 THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY OF IMMANUEL 


KANT py EDW. FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Professor 
tn the University of Alabama. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25, net. 
This is a formulation of the conceptions of the arent philosopher, as 
exhibited in his lecture notes on Pedagogy, and in selections from 
other of his most thoughtful writings. 





Special prices to reading circles and normal schools 


WE HAVE School Text-Books on Mathematics, History, Natural 
Science, Language, also Supplementary Reading, School Dictionaries, 
and Reference Books. Send for Catalogue. 


Publishers, J. B. Lippincott Zo., Pita. 











The First Year of Latin 


Based upon ‘‘ The War with the Helvetti.”” 
By Watrer ._B. Gunnison, Ph. D., Principal 
of Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, and 
Watrer S. Harrey, A.M., Instructor in 
Latin, Erasmus Hall High School. $1.00. 


Some Characteristic Features : 

(1) Thorough preparation for the reading of Caesar. 

(2) The use of over 700 words from Caesar’s vocabulary. 

(3) Clear and logical presentation of the principles of 
Latin Grammar. 

(4) The gradual introduction of declensions and conju- 
gations. 

(3) Abundance of material for translation and illustra- 
tive examples. 

(6) Frequent review lessons rounding out the study of 
each subject. 

(7) The inclusion of all essentials and exclusion of all 
unnecessary details. 
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New York Boston Chicago 
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New Books for Art Instruction . 
7 Exhaustion 
Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive When you are all tired out, feel 
Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and incolor. Books for nefvous, sleep does not rest, and 


First Six Grades ready in June. . Pecos 
These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is your appetite is poor, take 


grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 
I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) Horsfored’s 


Il. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) ° 
Ill. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Acid 


Other Animals.) 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) Phosphate 
V. “ae: ‘peed OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 
erspective. ‘ : " 

VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) - Bliss te oo cg 
VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive : let — 
Design; Picture Composition. ) tite, and restore nerve power. It 
strengthens the entire system, 


curing the causes of Headache, 
INTRODUCTORY PRICES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION . — 
Indigestion and Debility. 


The Prang Educational Company 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON Pamphlet with full information free. 
113 University Place 878 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 


Are you going to decorate your school room this summer? FIMER & AM FND 


: § 2 is ) , me 
If so, let us give you some information relative to test: Risin, Mam Beale 
































Manufacturers and Importers of 


* E ME N T I C O G R E E N S Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 


Physical Apparatus, Scien- 

A wall finish especially prepared for tinting school rooms. tific Instruments. 

Colors are soft, non-reflecting and non-poisonous. ; eee Re a ee 

Restful to eyes and nerves, and artistic background for decorations. te aca gy -_ bh ae 
Endorsed by leading school men. Manufacturing Department in the House 

May we not tell you more about the Cementico Greens and send you Do net fall to visit cur Radium and other 


exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
samples? Manufactured by Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 














UNITED STATES GYPSUM CO., 184 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. } Can you converse 


Intelligently regarding any book you may kave 
been reading—as if you had really sized it =p 
completely? Well,a novel, a poem, a history, a 
biography, a drama, an ora- 


S = i) tion, a sermon, or any other 
=> = wl literary production, if read 
or studied as our new book 


tells one how, becomes a 
subject which one can dis- 


LEAD PENCILS cuss or write about in 
a thoroughly intelli- 
gent and comprehen- 


PENHOLDERS sive way. 

For COLORED PENCILS 3 MOMTERATURE 
Cloth, 75 cents, postpaid ’ 
School RUBBER ERASERS HINDS & NOBLE, 
Use RUBBER BANDS oreean W. wath tt. 
New York City 


545 and 547 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK |} ||_‘<*etsofaitsublishers at one sore 






































qi thirteen years we have published Our Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercur- 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. (onc nei e2e. 

e = Nig = rig ht = = date- —s ue = 
° ° ween " : ou inventions, iscoveries, etc, utes life into J 
it is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine study of geography and history ei keeps you 


EDUCATIONAL FounpatTions which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. Th o- | fully posted; sharpens the wits of yourself and your 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive andprofitable. Only $1.50 a Year. © PFO- | pupils as no book does. Subscribers gst it for 40c. 
with this paper. Send us a club (40c. each) and use it in 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. - 61 East Ninth St., New York. | Kercocc 4 Go.,f kast Ninth Streets New Work. 
WE ARE MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 


"uESTERBROOK’S PENS <Saaz 


Slant, Modified Slant, Vertical. The special reason, their easy writing qualities. 
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Superintendent Poland’s Report on School Text-Books. 


The brief given below was presented by Supt. A. B. Poland, of Newark, N. J., to the committee of the board of educa- 
tion on text-books and supplies. The question of an open or a closed list was up for consideration. Dr. Poland’s strong 
and comprehensive argument of the text-book question won the day. 


The selection of text-books is an important matter; it 
is scarcely more important, however, than the selection 
of school sites, the erection of suitable school buildings, 
the framing of courses of study, the enactment of rules 
and regulations, and the performance of still other 
duties, all of which the law imposes upon boards of edu- 
cation. , 

In all the last named matters boards of education 
act and should act upon expert advice, so in the matter 
of text-books. The selection of suitable text-books is 
less difficult than it otherwise would be, owing to the 
fact that competition among authors and publishers has 
created an abundance of books of about the same cost 
and quality. A board of education, therefore, cannot 
go far wrong if it selects any one of the leading publi- 
cations. 

The importance of the text-book is greatly over- 
rated. In the process of education the teacher and not 
the text-book is the more important factor; the text- 
book is only the tool. Just as some tools are better than 
others so some text-books are better than others. But 
the differences between the leading text-books are not 
so marked as to warrant a frequent change. 


Life of a Text-Book. 


The life of a good text-book is, upon the average, 
from ten (10) to twenty (20) years. Many good books, 
as, for instance, McGuffey’s readers, are sold and used 
extensively after thirty (80) or forty (40) years. Web- 
ster’s spelling books are now widely used even after sixty 
(60) or seventy (70) years. These are exceptional cases. 
I allude to them to emphasize the fact that a book once 
in use should not be set aside for merely sentimental 
reasons. 

In changing text-books the same rules should apply 
that govern the manufacturer when he decides to scrap 
his machinery and to refit his plant. He does this only 
when his old plant or machinery cannot longer compete 
with the new. He never does it on mere sentiment. 


As to Text-Books Now in Use. 


The principal text-books now in use were adopted 
some time ago by another board, on recommendation by 
another committee, acting on the advice of another su- 
perintendent. These books have been retained because 
there seemed to be no reasonable ground upon which to 
recommend a change. To justify such a recomnenda- 
tion it had to be shown, first, that the need of a change 


was imperative; second, that the new book proposed was - 


a substantially better book. 

Two years ago the superintendent reported to the 
committee that the language book in use was not alto- 
gether satisfactory; a year ago he made a similar report, 
but, owing to the fact that the course of study was then 
in process of revision, he made no recommendation. 
This language book has been in use in our schools up- 
wards of ten (10) years. 

The arithmetic now in use was adopted only about 
four (4) years ago; the geography about eight (8) years 
ago. 


It will be seen, therefore, that, aside from the lan- 
guage book, none of these books have been long in use; 
also, that it has never been the policy of school boards 
in this city to change books often or for slight cause. 
This fact should have great weight in determining the 
policy of the board now, especially since the question at 
issue has been threshed out again and again by other 
committees and by other boards, and has always been 
settled in the same way. 


How School Books Are Selected. 


The practice thruout the country—so far as I know 
almost without exception—is to make the superintend- 
ent responsible for the selection of text-books. In some 
states this is accomplished by statute prescribing the 
duties of superintendents; but usually boards of educa- 
tion fix this responsibility upon their superintendent thru 
their rules and regulations. 

In order that the superintendent shall exercise this 
power with wisdom and discretion his selection of text- 
books needs to be confirmed by the boards of education. 
In a few cities this plan has been modified slightly. 
Thus in New York city the text-books are selected by 
the superintendent and his associate superintendents. 
In Cambridge, Mass., the rules of the board direct the 
superintendent to associate with himself two other per- 
sons, one of whom must be a teacher. But the Cam- 
bridge board requires the superintendent to make the 
recommendation and holds him solely responsible. Re- 
sponsibility seems to be the important element. Many, 
if not most superintendents, would like to escape the 
responsibility of being solely charged with the selection 
of text-books, which almost necessarily involves misun- 
derstanding and often leads to persona] reproach. But 
a of education have not been willing to exempt 
them 

The chief objection to the selection of books by a 
committee of principals and teachers is that of irrespon- 
sibility; for that reason boards of education have re- 
garded such a mode of selection as impracticable. 

Theoretically, the one who uses the text-book, that 
is, the class teacher, ought to be the best judge of a 
text-book. But the difficulty lies in getting the judg- 
ment of the best qualified teachers on books they have 
never used. Teachers, also, rarely agree. And again 
the question of responsibility which is always a para- 
mount one in a position of public trust. 


How Text-Books Might Be Selected. 


As I have said, if the judgment of competent teach- 
ers could be got it would help the board and superin- 
tendent greatly in selecting text-books. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, a liberal supply of books for the teach- 
er’s desk, or, what is still cheaper, the method first pro- 
posed by Librarian Dana, of the Free Library, namely, 
the purchase by the board of sample copies of desirable 
text-books and their free loan to all teachers desiring 
them. Such a library of text-books would enable teach- 
ers to become familiar with all the new books. Their 
judgment after a thoro study and use would seem to 


tts& 


me most valuable to the board in the selection of text- 
books. It is customary for publishing houses to give 
free samples to all principals; it can scarcely be ex- 
pected that they will give free samples to all teachers. 
The present system of giving samples to principals and 
school officers is liable to great abuse. Upwards of sixty 
per cent. of all sample text-books given out by publish- 
ers, it is said, find their way into second-hand book 
stores to be soldtothetrade. This is a species of graft, 
and is demoralizing. 

It would be better for all concerned if the board 
were to buy freely and furnish principals and teachers 
with any text-books or professional books that they 


need. 
One Book, or Many. 


It may not be known to this committee, and I am 
sure that it is not generally known by the public, that 
the now almost universal practice thruout the large 
cities of the United States is to put one book, and one 
book only, into the hands of the pupils. I have collected 
since the last meeting of this committee data from up- 
wards of twenty-four (24) cities of the United States, 
in fact, all having a population above 150,000. Some 
of these cities are distinguished for the excellence of 
their schools. All the following may be classified as 
practically single book cities. In most of these cities 
there are practically no options in any of the important 
branches: 
Chicago, 

St. Louis, 
Baltimore, 
Cleveland, 
Buffalo, 

San Francisco, 
Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, St. Paul, 

Detroit, Rochester. 

This list, as you will observe, includes twenty (20) 
of the twenty-four (24); it includes all except New York, 
Philadelphia, and Jersey City. I have excepted Boston, 
also, since the Boston list is not as fully restricted as 
others. The New York board of education is now mak- 
ing an effort to limit their list to a single book in the 
principal subjects. Philadelphia has never been consid- 
ered a model for other cities in the matter of school or- 
ganization and administration. The practice of foreign 
countries is invariably to supply the pupil with one book 
only. The weight of this testimony should convince us 
that our Newark boards of education in past years have 
been guided by good common sense in adhering to a sin- 
gle book list. 


Pedagogical Reasons for One-Book List. 


1. From the Standpoint of the Pupil_—The act of learn- 
ing a subject, as arithmetic or grammar, is like climbing a 
ladder; that is, a process of rising from the simplest no- 
tions to the higher step by step. If a step is lacking in 
the logical sequence of ideas the pupil will find it diffi- 
cult to attain the next—quite as in climbing when a 
round of the ladder is gone. Not only must the steps 
be reasonably uniform, but they must be suited to the 
age and proficiency of the learner. As a corollary to 
the foregoing it is obvious that when a pupil has started 
with any good text-book he should continue it to the 
end, since a change is likely to embarrass him and im- 
pede his progress. 

Again, learning a science, as arithmetic, is like mas- 
tering an argument, or chain of reasoning. In a chain 
of reasoning if a single link is missing the whole argu- 
ment is vitiated. If adults find it difficult to follow a 
broken chain of reasoning children find it impossible. 

2. From the Standpoint of the Teacher. — Teachers 
almost without exception like to have their work defi- 
nitely laid out. In a graded school especially, where 
each teacher is compelled at short intervals to take up 
the work of a preceding teacher, it is essential to know 


Milwaukee, 
Washington, 
Newark, 
Louisville, 
Minneapolis, 
Providence, 
Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, 
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what instruction has been previously given and: how it 
has been given. To.get the best results the work of 
each teacher should reinforce as well as supplement the 
work of her predecessor. Otherwise, the effect is like 
attempting to hammer into shape a piece of iron by 
striking no two blows on the same place; energy is dis- 
sipated and the result slow or negative. 

The use of one and the same text-book in succeed- 
ing grades enables teachers to work along identical lines. 
It is like playing a game of ball or cricket on a field that 
has been measured and laid out properly. Imagine a 
baseball field with the base lines running in all directions. 
Not only would it be more difficult to play a successful 
game, but there would be no pleasure in it. So there is 
no pleasure for the teacher when there are no base lines 
in arithmetic, geography, and grammar, a8 when one 
teacher is allowed to go one way and another another 
way. Teaching is a difficult art at best, and especially 
when out of the appropriate paths. 


No New Obstacles Wanted. 


What automobilist would leave the highway to drive 
his machine across lots? To teach a class of forty (40) 
or fifty (50) pupils the data of any science, as arithme- 
tic, is more difficult than automobiling. There are ob- 
stacles enough to impede the teacher and retard the 
pupils’ progress without creating more. Thus, to teach 
young pupils to compute interest accurately by a single 
method is no small task; to attempt two methods simul- 
taneously is often a waste of time for both teacher and 
pupil. Nor is it wise, as a rule, to exact of a teacher a 
working knowledge and practical skill in more than a 
single method any more than it is wise, after learning 
to write well with the right hand, to begin to learn with 
the left. The burdens of the teacher, who is now re- 
quired to teach daily ten to fifteen different subjects, are 
not light. To require her, after she has become famil- 
iar with one text-book, or method, in which she is reason- 
ably successful, to change to another, or to use another 
text-book simultaneusly, is a hardship. A change of 
text-books should always have in view the ultimate light- 
ening of the teacher’s burden. 

3. From the Standpoint of the School as a Whole. 
Under our system of promotion pupils advance from 
grade to grade every five months; they are thus com- 
pelled at frequent intervals to change teachers; now if 
we add to this change of teachers a change of text-book 
the hardship is increased. This is what happens: First 
discouragement, then indifference, and lastly a positive 
dislike for school. To this change of teachers and con- 
sequent break in the continuity of a child’s progress we 
must attribute the loss of many pupils all thru the school 
course. It is fair to say that at least thirty per cent. of 
the pupils who leave school before completing the gram- 
mar school course do so because the school ceases to be 
attractive; they do not leave because their parents de- 
sire it or need their services. The pupils themselves 
become tired of going to school. Nor should they al- 
ways be blamed for so doing. Children are often the 
best judges of inefficient teaching; they can’t tell you 
what the matter is, whether it is a poor teacher or a 
poor book; they know pretty surely that they are learn- 
ing nothing and that they have lost all interest in going 
to school. 

Ambition of Pupils. 


It is safe to say, also, that no pupil desires to leave 
school who is forging ahead in his studies, but when he 
ceases to forge ahead he invariably desires it. This is 
natural. Itis a credit to childhood. It differentiates 
the child from the loweranimals. A horse, for instance, 
might be willing to walk in a treadmill, but an intelligent 
child never. 

Let us not interpose in the child’s efforts to attain a 
mastery of the simple elements of knowledge any unne- 
cessary obstacles. Make the road as easy for him as the 
king’s highway; he will even then find stones enough to 
stub his toes against. 
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If in addition to an overcrowded curriculum with its 
ten to fifteen subjects we seek to force two books of a 
kind into the children’s heads—as the Strasburger stuffs 
food down the throats of his geese to enlarge their livers 
and produce pate de foie gras—our children not being 
stupid geese will do what God in his wisdom has given 
them sense enough to do, leave school soon after the 
forcing process has begun. 

4. From the Standpoint of the System as a Whole.— 
Owing to the fact that many parents change their resi- 
dences from year to year, pupils are transferred in large 
numbers from school to school. The number of trans- 
fers last year that were investigated by the attendance 
department amounted to 2,953. There are still others 
that were not investigated, all made at the beginning of 
the term and not investigated. 

The evils resulting from a frequent change of 
teachers within a school I have just explained. These 
evils are multiplied when a pupil changes completely his 
scliool environment. 

There are cases, of course, when-a pupil is benefited 
by a change just as a consumptive is sometimes improved 
by a change to a more favorable climate. But there is 
an old adage that ‘A rolling stone gathers no moss.’ 
A child that is drifting from school to school is gather- 
ing little or no moss. But his moss gathering is ren- 
dered more difficult and hazardous if we add to other 
adverse conditions that of starting out again on the 
road of knowledge by a new, and to him unknown track. 
A n-w text-book is a new track. 


As to Transfers of Teachers. 


Again, we must not lose sight of the fact that 
teachers are being constantly transferred, usually at 
their own request, from school to school. It would not 
only be a hardship upon children, but a hardship upon 
teachers to be required after having mastered one sys- 
tem of, say, geography, so as to know where to put a 
finger upon a reference, to lay aside this knowledge and 
begin over again with a new book. Just as a mathe- 
matician becomes accustomed to one set of tables, an 
accountant to one form of bookkeeping, a banker or busi- 
ness man to one system of transacting his business, a 
commuter to his railway time table, the teacher becomes 
acquainted with her text-book. The commuter can 
hunt up his train time, it is true, in the new time table, 
as can the teacher hunt up a reference in the new text- 
book, but it takes valuable time. 

5. From the Standpoint of the Superintendent and Su- 
pervising Staff.—To secure so far as practicable uniformly 
good results thruout the entire system is the task set 
for the superintendent and his supervisors. To this end 
schools are visited, inspected, and examined, conferences 
are held with principals and teachers, grade meetings 
are conducted, etc., etc. 

It must appear, therefore, on the slightest reflection 
that a great saving of time and energy will be effected 
if all schools and teachers are following the same gen- 
eral plans and methods. Multiplicity of plans and 
methods in a school system, where of all places in the 
world co-operation is necessary. is fatal to success. 
Where a number of persons are required to work to- 
gether individual likes and dislikes must give way to co- 
operative ends. I have already stated that the highest 
freedom is found in co-operation. Allow me briefly to 
expand this statement because it lies at the foundation 
of the whole subject, and is the guiding principle. 


Liberty of Modern Times. 


Instead of being hampered, for instance, by the con- 
ditions of twentieth century living with its laws, customs, 
traditions, etc., we enjoy a thousand times greater Jib- 
erty and exercise it in a thousand more ways than did 
our remote ancestors who may have lived in a wilderness 
untram:neled by social conventions of any kind. In con- 
tending, therefore, for a reasonable uniformity I am 
contending for greater individual freedom; under usual 
conditions the latter cannot be secured without the 
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former. The trolley car runs on steel rails that fix its 
direction; it is this that secures its safety and speed. 
It is when the trolley car gets off the track that it loses 
its mobility and freedom of action. Educational prog- 
ress is greater when the schools are, so to speak, on 
the track. Teachers, principals, children, everybody has 
the greatest freedom when acting under uniform condi- 
tions. Freedom is neither anarchy nor slavery. An- 
archy represents the extreme of individual choice and 
initiative, slavery represents the other extreme. Be- 
tween these extremes lies government by law, the very 
essence of which is uniformity.. Spring and autumn, 
summer and winter, sunshine and darkness, high tide 
and low tide, life and death, everything in God’s universe 
teaches law, order, uniformity. 


Single Book Not a Shackle. 


What I seek to make clear is this, that the prescrip- 
tion and use of a single text-book does not, in fact or in 
theory, shackle the teacher; on the contrary, it sets her 
free in the truest and highest sense. To maintain that 
one loses his personal freedom when required to do as 
another does is opposed to all the teachings of science. 
To quarrel with uniformity! As well quarrel with the 
Almighty for fixing the courses of the stars. As well 
quarrel with the trend and progress of civilization be- 
cause for untold centuries man has been seeking to curb 
the forces of nature and make them uniformly obedient 
to his will. Man’s destiny in this world appears in the 
conquest of nature, the subjugation of force, the reduc- 
ing of everything to law and order—to uniformity—re- 
peating the acts of his Creator and by making all things 
obedient to law making himself more like God. We 
need have no fear that in training children according to 
a system of law, order, and uniformity, and in imposing 
upon the teachers of our children reasonable restraints, 
we are violating the divinity of childhood or the natural 
rights of man. I have made this apparent digression 
because one hears so much absurd cant about the free- 
dom of the individual to do as he pleases not only in ed- 
ucational matters, but in other matters as well, as tho 
to do as one pleases were a sort of divine right. Not 
only is the theory unsound, but the practice has been 
universally discredited. It has no standing in any well- 
ordered social or political system. No reputable school 
system can be found that is organized on such lines. 

In prescribing a single text-book, therefore, let no 
one say that his rights are impaired or his reasonable 
freedom restricted. 

6. From the Standpoint of the Public, Whose Children 
are Taught, and Who Pay the Bills—So long as the in- 
dividual parent bought and paid for the books of pupils 
the use of two books of substantially the same kind was 
almost unprecedented and always considered a; extrav- 
agant. It would have been suicide for any board or 
superintendent to have compelled the purchase of more 
books than were actually needed. Is it less extravagant 
under a free text-book system when the dollar does not 
come immediately from the pocket of the parent, but 
indirectly thru the taxes? In one case the parent 
knows what he pays for and would resist extravagance; 
in the other he does not, since in the general tax budget 
and shuffle of municipal expenditures the extra dollar 
that is paid for the extra book is lost sight of. 


What It Means to the Taxpayer to Change. 


A complete change of a text-book, as arithmetic, 
would cost in our city $5,000 to $10,000. Such an ex- 
penditure, as I have said before, could only be justified 
when the new book is decidedly superior to the book it 
displaces. 

To urge that the substitution of a new book for an 
old book of a like kind involves no additional expense 
because principals ‘have a fixed sum allowed them for 
books and supplies is a weak sophistry and will not 
stand close analysis. To illustrate: Say that the board 


the present year should appropriate two dollars for each 
pupil in the grammar schools for books and supplies, 
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This does not warrant the expenditure of two dollars if 
the principal can do with less. Instead of spending the 
margin above his actual needs, this margin should be 
used to buy additional paper, pencils, inks, pens, etc. (if 
these are needed); or, if those supplies are not needed, 
the balance should be returned to the board's treasury, 
to be used for other purposes, as, for instance, necessary 
repairs, adjustable desks, etc. Two years ago $6,000 
was so saved and returned to the school board funds. 


Argument for an Open List. 


“The argument for two or more books of a kind may 
be fairly stated as follows: 

“1. Different Books are Needed in Different Schools:— 
Thus, for instance, the pupils of the Eighth ward can- 
not use to best advantage the books used by pupils of 
the Third ward or the Fifteenth ward. As tho there 
were a different sort of arithmetic, or geography, or 
grammar, for pupils of different nationality or social 
status. 

To show the fallacy of this reasoning one might ask 
which should have the easier or which the harder book? 
Or what sort of book is required for the child of Amer- 
ican parents that cannot be used just as successfully 
with the children of foreign parents. A test of pupils 
in any corresponding grade will show that pupils of for- 
eign-born parents are just as well able to cope with the 
difficulties of a text-book as children of native-born par- 
ents. 

Scholarship, industry, success, are not the sole posses- 
sion of any class. To admit and certainly to extend to 
our public schools such a class distinction is un-Amer- 
ican. 

2. Different Teachers Require Different Text-Books.— On 
the face of it this statement looks reasonable. In fact 
it is whimsical and fallacious. 

Any good workman cap use the standard tools; the 
chief thing is to get used to the tools and not to change 
them too often. 

I have already discussed the necessity of uniformity 
in a school system. If a teacher were instructing a 
class at home or in a private school it would be a matter 
of no great consequence what books she used. It is 
because she is working with others that she should use 
the books that others use. I have already stated the 
advantages of uniformity. 

3. A Teacher Should not Confine Herself to One Method 
nor to One Text-Book. It Narrows Her Range of Vision.— 
Possibly. Much will depend upon the teacher's habits 
of study and investigation. I believe it is an admirable 
thing for a teacher to know a great deal and to be able 
to handle a subject in several ways. For this reason I 
would supply her with all the desk books she is willing 
to use, provided she uses them properly and does not 
scatter her instruction so as to bewilder her pupils. 

But this is quite another question from that of giving 
each pupil two or more books of substantially the same 
kind. One fact, however, we should never lose aight of, 
namely, that our teachers are burdened almost to despair 
trying to teach ten to fifteen subjects daily and to mas- 
ter one book of a kind. Why burden them with more 
and thereby accomplish perhaps less? 

If work were departmental, that is, if teachers were 
required to teach one subject only, as arithmetic, for in- 
stance, we might fairly expect of them an acquaintance 
with a half dozen or more arithmetics. 

If physical training, for instance, were to be intro- 
duced next term should we expect our teachers to learn 
two or more systems? Would it not be better to hope 
in time for a mastery of one? He that is a Jack at all 
trades is good for no trade is an old saying and a true 
one, especially in teaching. But even if the teacher 
desired to know several systems of physical training 
ought she to try to teach the children several systems? 

4. A Principal as a Professional Man Ought not to be 
Restricted in the Use of any Text-Book that He Thinks He 
Wants or that He Thinks the Children Need.—As well 
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might a lawyer claim that it is unprofessional for the 
court to insist upon uniformity in pleadings and court 
practice. 

Elsewhere I have tried to show that uniformity in 
such matters gives greater freedom and enables more 
business to be done and to be done better, because of 
uniformity of procedure. 

5, An‘ Open List’ Takes Away From the Board of 
Education the Opportunity to Traffic With Publishing 
Houses—If there were such traffic and it were illegiti- 
mate the reason might bea good one. But I cannot 
think that boards of education thruout the United 
States, or in the city of Newark, past or present, have 
been given to trafficking with publishing houses. If 80, 
the people should elect other boards of education 
rather than subject the principals and teachers of the 
schools to a similar temptation. 

The foregoing are the main arguments for an ‘open’ 
book list. They do not appeal to me as being convinc- 
ing arguments under present conditions. 

The time may come perhaps when an ‘ open’ list will 
be desirable. The conditions that will ever make an 
‘open’ list desirable are these: 

First—When teachers have less to do than now and 
can more easily familiarize themselves with many books 
and methods. This will be when teachers have emaller 
classes, fewer subjects to teach, etc.. 

Second—When pupils attend school so much longer 
that the loss of time in changing from one text-book to 
another is‘not felt to be a substantial loss. This will 
happen when social and economic conditions are such 
that children attend school more regularly and remain 
in school until the age of sixteen or longer. 

Third—When the appropriations are sufficiently large 
to enable boards to supply several books of the same 
kind. 

I shall personally hail this day as a great relief from 
a most disagreeable duty, namely, that of being obliged 
to recommend books for others’ use with all that such 
responsibility entails. 

Lastly the Terms ‘Open List’and ‘Closed List’ not 
Clearly Defined—Much confusion arises from a misunder- 
standing of these terms. Thus the term ‘closed’ is 
thought to signify closed to competition, and the term 
‘open’ to signify open to competition, just as in speaking 
of the ‘ open’ door in China. 

Such is not the meaning at all when we are speaking 
of a school text-book list. There is no city in the 
United States, large or small, except in cases where the 
books are published by the State, that is not open to the 
keenest competition. 

The precise meaning of ‘open’ and ‘closed’ as ap- 
plied to school text-books is this: 

In a ‘closed’ list pupils are restricted to the use of 
one book, as arithmetic, geography, etc.; in the ‘open’ 
list they may have supplied to them any of two or more 
books. 

The meaning may be made still clearer, perhaps, by 
analogy. A parent gives his boy one bicycle for a birth- 
day present, or one kit of tools when he sets out to learn 
a trade, or one set of drawing instruments when he be- 
gins the study of art, or one set of surgical instru- 
ments when he graduates from a professional school and 
begins practice; this is the ‘ closed’ or restricted idea. 

Applied to text-books, ‘closed’ signifies that, after 
competitive bidding, open to every publisher, one text- 
book only is selected and ordered by the board to be 
used. 

Just as in an architects’ competition one set of plans 
is selected, and not all the plans that are submitted. 
What would be the result if all the plans of all the 
architects that competed for a building were selected ? 
The result would be a costly, incongruous, and unsuit- 
able structure. 

The educational structure built in a child’s mind 
upon the plan of many different authors is similarly 
costly, incongruous, and unsuitable. 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the idea ‘closed’ as 
opposed to ‘open’ has no opprobrious meaning as it 
would if it meant closed to competition. In no field, as 
I have said, is competition keener than in the school 
text-book trade. 

It would save a good deal of misunderstanding, and 
hence aimless discussion, if instead of the terms ‘ open’ 
and ‘closed’ we were to substitute the more precise 
terms ‘ restricted’ and ‘ non-restricted.’ 


COPIX 
The Telling of a Story. 


By WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal School, San Fran- 
cisco. 


After watching several hundred young teachers tell 
stories to children, it occurs to me that perhaps the 


_ readers may find interest and possibly some profit in a 


discussion of the technique of story telling. Of course, 
first and last, the ideal story teller was grandma, in her 
rocker by the fire. And a little retrospection discovers 
that the lasting charm of her tales lay to a very great 
degree in grandma’s personality. She was a comfortable 
body, large round of soul, without reference to her waist 
measure. The geniality and humor that kept her heart 
warm bubbled over in the stories she told, so that it 
mattered not so very much, after all, as to the precise 
nature of the story, so long as it was grandma who tuld 
it. Looking back at her from this distance she seems 
to have been a compound of just those traits which are 
missing in the type of “school-ma’am” whom the cari- 
caturist makes his prey. She loved the story for its own 
sake and she loved it because the children loved it; but 
chiefly she loved the children themselves. 

I have seen teachers of this sort—with grandmothers’ 
hearts in them before they have turned twenty. And 
they always make famous story tellers. And it is a curi- 
ous coincidence that they rarely or never have any of 
the typical bad boys in their classes. It is odd, indeed, 
how some teachers seem to have all the bad boys there 
are, while some others seem to have such an experience 
yet to meet. And the line of cleavage seems intimately 
associated with this telling of good stories, or rather with 
those soul graces which make good story telling possible. 

Some women are born with this story telling ability, 
some acquire it, and others have it thrust upon them. 
All three are found in the student body of any normal 
school. The third class are the slowest to become good 
teachers. On first thought it is natural to say that such 
a one can never be made into a good teacher. But I 
have seen a frigid, wooden, stiff-faced girl with a ramrod 
spine and a fishy eye, literally “ born again,” so that the 
children came to tolerate her and finally accept her with- 
out reservation. And her gathering of power lay some- 
what in her learning, not, perhaps, the art, but the sci- 
ence of telling a story. 

First of all it is necessary to have that kind of an 
emotional atmosphere in your room in which a story can 
survive. Place yourself en rapport with your pupils. If 
there is any sharp reproof, if there is any bickering, or 
shrilling, or lowering of brow, it is a pity, for the story’s 
sake. Put one or the other off until by and by. And 
this applies not alone to the beginning of your story, but 
to its continuance. In the fine phrasing of Morris 
Mogilewsky, “‘ make a light face” and keep it so long as 
you are able. I once visited a teacher who was telling 
an angel story of some sort, built upon an undercurrent 
of heaveniy charity and love. But she punctuated her 
tale with shrewish forays upon the boy who had gum in 
his mouth and the girl who was inopportunely braiding 
her hair. It vitrified the sentiment of the situation un- 
til the writer of the story would scarcely have known it 
for hisown. And yet this young woman was not half 
bad, in her heart. Shecame afterward to see how really 
impossible her rendition of the story had been, and she 
subsequently told many a good one: which goes to show 
je there is not alone an art, but a science, of story 

ing. 
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It sometimes happens, on the other hand, that a girl, 
in trying to preserve an entente cordiale in which a fairy 
tale is calculated to flourish, gives her pupils a license 
which frustrates the end she has in view. The other 
day a girl showed the premonitory symptoms of a 
coming story and immediately there was a clamor and a 
waving of hands. Three boys wanted to change their 
seats. The inevitable youngster wanted to leave the 
room. And a fifth, learning that it was to be an owl 
story, in full tones expressed his regrets, inasmuch as -he 
had hoped for a wolf story. The interstices of this 


budding riot were filled with the usual squirming, toss- 


ing, and shuffling of the willing majority. But there 
was nothing deeply wrong with this class. They had 
merely fallen into the habit of prefacing the story time 
with this minute of disorder—a situation easily cor- 
rected, and without any particular strenuousness of 
method. 

Regarding the other end of the story, we have gotten 
pretty well out of the habit of drawing a wishy-washy 
moral, thereby at once insulting the child’s intelligence 
and ruining a good narration. If the story need have a 
moral at all it is displayed to the best advantage between 
the lines, where the pupil will half consciously find it if 
it is worth the finding. 

With all the grandmotherly sweetness here com- 
mended, it is necessary for the teacher to have a quiet 
persistence in holding to the point. A well-received 
story is pretty apt to receive copious addition and com- 
mentary on the part of the listeners. And the teacher 
who awakens fervid reminiscences in the minds of forty 
children has some fine steering ahead if she will make 
the port she sailed for. There was one young girl who 
started to tell the story of Proserpine. But when the 
bell rang it was a pig story and a pupil was telling it. 

The Selection of Stories. 

There is no other one thing in which the schools have 
grown quite so rich asin story material. Avsop is at 
our elbow in a dozen different editions. The myths are 
on the other hand, and Uncle Remus and all the more 
or less blessed lie between. With such an immense 
range of choice it is worth while to consider if some are 
not better than others, and why. There is sne little 
fable that has crept in, in which an eagle kidnaps a 
young fox to feed to her eaglets; and the mother fox, by 
way of reprisal, piles faggots against the eagle tree and 
roasts the fledglings in their nest. It seems to me that 
we might be much poorer in story resources and yet not 
be driven to select sucha one. Any tale of absolute 
cruelty, without even the saving grace of humor, seems 
a good one to leave out. And on the other hand the 
goody-goody, wishy-washy little hero and heroine of the 
strictly moral tale had best be whisked off to Heaven 
without undergoing the injurious acquaintance of our flesh 
and blood little boys and girls in school. Between the two 
extremes there is 4 great fund of vigorous, sane, and 
delightful material that a single generation cannot ex- 
haust. Mischief and fun, pointed, but not too vitreolic 
satire, pathos not overdone and heroism not too self- 
conscious: these are the things good stories are made of. 
Uncle Remus is full of the. right stuff—a twinkle in 
every sentence. To be sure the wolf is occasionally 
scalded to death, but he does not seem to mind it as he 
would elsewhere; and our attention is so focussed upon 
Brer Rabbit’s generalship that nothing else makes a 
mark. 

The first tour of history has come to be nicely done in 
the stories of Washington, Columbus, and the rest who 
have made it. Only that the pure literary flavor has not 
yet been instilled into these narratives. We need some- 
one who has no handicap of didactical prejudice to take 
this big field of true story and raise a crop of children’s 
literature out of it. And until this is done by some 
master hand we pedagogs must lean upon our own 
precarious and lame endeavors in this direction. 

Of course the crowning success of all story-telling is 
the chalk talk. A teacher who can draw the fox and the 
crow the while she tells that tale of guilelessness and guile, 
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is a power in her line. And that so few primary teachers 
are chalk-talkers appears attributable to the fact that 
so many imagine chalk-talking to be a difficult business. 
There is a fundamentally wrong conviction that we had 
better not draw until we can draw well. Nothing could 
be further from the truth, nor more out of keeping with 
the principles of living and service. The crudest draw- 
ing that ever horrified a precisionist is a shining success 
when produced in intimate and spontaneous illustration 
of yourstory. So we can say that it is not, first of all, 
skill, we are after, but a habit—the habit of making 
chalk marks while you talk. You cross the Rubicon 
when you acquire this habit. 

It is quite natural that the inexperienced chalk-talker 
should “glue herself to the board,” giving the children 
an uninterrupted view of her back thruout the narrative. 
This is by all means a thing to avoid. Remember you 
tell a story very largely with your features. Turn, then, 
as often as convenient to the class, and by that direct 
face to face address, preserve the intimate, personal re- 
lation on which the vitality of your effort depends. 

Speaking of the quality of the drawing, anything is 
better than nothing, but let us have, if possible, some- 
thing happening, however crudely it is portrayed. If 
the hare and tortoise are running a race let us have them 
both in the scene, and let neither one be merely posing 
for his portrait. They are both making for the post, and 
it is as easy to draw a rabbit running as standing still. 

Of course there are other considerations, such as per- 
spective and lighting, which affect the value of a chalk- 
talk illustration just as they do any drawing. The be- 
ginner is apt to make foreground objects too small and 
dim, and distant objects too large and bold. But these 
are matters to consider as you progress. In many of 
your chalk-talks they need not enter at all. 

Summary. 

1. It is amistake to punctuate your story with reproofs. 

2. It is a mistake to assume a formal, impersonal de- 
meanor. 

3. It isa mistake to permit the story hour to bea 
period of undue license. 

4, It is mistake to drag the moral forth by the roots. 

5. It is a mistake to tell stories of unqualified cruelty 
and rapacity. 

6. It isa mistake to tell Johnny-Goodboy stories. 

7. It is a mistake to let go the helm. 

8. It is a mistake to drown literary quality in a peda- 
gogical creed. 

9. It is a mistake to wait for skill, in drawing. 

10. It is a mistake to talk to the blackboard. 

11. It is a mistake to draw statues or portraits. 

12. It is a mistake to prepare the sketch in private in- 
stead of drawing while you talk. 


PH 
Value of Dates as Food. 
An account of his investigations for the United 
States department of agriculture has been written by 
David G. Fairchild, who has visited the date-producing 


regions of the Old World. The account, according to 
Country Life in America for June, refers especially to 
date-culture in America. 

“The doctors seem agreed,” Mr. Fairchild says, “that 
sweet things in excess are injurious to the digestion, 
and the dentists claim that sugar ferments between the 
teeth, forming lactic acid, which attacks the dentine; 
but, for all this, it is doubtful if there can be found a 
sounder, stronger race, with better digestion and finer, 
whiter teeth than the date-eating Arabs. The remark- 
able physique of the Arabs, and their resistance to the 
almost unbearable heat of their country might be at- 
tributed in part, at least, to the nature of their simple 
food. At any rate, a thoro investigation of the 
food value of the date and its adaptability to the forma- 
tion of food for our hot summer season should be made, 
and possibly this wonderful vegetable product, which is 
now used in America only as a second-class confection, 
might be utilized as a basis of a nutritious new food.” 
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Preparing for Grand Opera. 


The opportunities for learning to sing in grand opera 
roles without going to Europe for instruction are con- 
vincingly set forth in an article in the Springfield Re- 
publican in the course of which the writer says: 

“To go abroad and to study there for the grand opera 
continues to be an expensive undertaking. All Amer- 
icans who visit Europe are supposed to be made of 
money. The pupils at a foreign musical center must be 
prepared to pay out in fees to celebrated masters any- 
where from $1,000 to $1,500 annually. The conditions, 
furthermore, of study are usually unfavorable and often 
exasperating. 

“ Then, finally, after years of hard work and frequent 
discouragement, there comes up for the American young 
man or young woman the question of an initial perform- 
ance, of an opportunity to get before the public and 
challenge its judgment upon the quality of voice and 
power of interpretation that summers and winters of 
unstinted effort have given. This, too, costs money, a 
great deal of money. It is safe to saythat no American — 
student can get a chance to make a single appearance 
upon a European stage to-day without having first sur- 
rendered from $500 to $5,000 for the privilege, and 
with the strong probability that a further invitation to 
sing will never be forthcoming. 

“Remaining in this country the student gets off, of 
course, in the matter of fees, for less than one-fourth 
what he must pay on the other side, and he finds oppor- 
tunities such as are unknown in Europe to sing before 
the public in selections from the great operas. These 
chances cost nothing and may mean much, for if a can- 
didate for operatic distinction is really ready to shine as 
a star the public is pretty quickly apprised of the fact. 
The operatic performances given by the New England 
Conservatory of Music pupils at the Boston theater 
once or twice a year are attended by local musical 
critics, and are criticised in the newspapers with all due 
seriousness. 

“Both grand opera and light opera impressarios, it 
should be added, such men as Mr. Hermann Conried and 
Mr. H. W. Savage, are constantly on the lookout for 
marked talent, and with them the record of a European 
appearance is no longer the only indication of ability. 
Indeed, the latter of these musical managers regularly 
puts forward a special claim for popular interest in his 
operatic companies in the fact that his singers are 
American trained and use the Engiish language. His 
present leading operatic star, Miss Gertrude Rennyson, 
is a New England Conservatory graduate. 

“Signor Bimboni, the distinguished leader whom the 
New England Conservatory has been fortunate enough 
to secure as first director of its opera school, at various 
times orchestra leader at the Royal Opera houses of 
Vienna, Rome, Berlin, Madrid, and London, has become 
very enthusiastic over American students, and particu- 
larly over our women students. The American soprano, 
English alto, Slavonic basse, and Italian tenor—that is 
his idea of the highest racial capacity in music. His 
acquaintance with the American voice is not so recent 
either. In the course of a tour made thru the United 
States some years ago as director of the orchestra of 
the Grau-Mapleson Company, Signor Bimboni made a 
study of the musical possibilities of the different sec- 
tions, and came to appreciate particularly the voices of 
people brought up in the mountainous regions of the 
West. Southerners he has found to be, as a rule, also 
good candidates for the operatic stage, sympathetic in 
temperament, and inclined—contrary to the popular im- 
pression—to do hard work; altho their vocal equipment 
is not so invariably good as that of the young men and 
women who have always breathed the air of the far 
West. Touching the reasons why a certain percentage 
of the Americans who enter the opera school do not 
continue, Signor Bimboni, whose English is still mainly 
gesticulatory, points significantly to the throat and then 
to the skull.” 
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Syllabi of the New York City Course of Study. XVIII. 


Music. III. 
Grade 3B. 

Rote songs appropriate to the grade; sight singing 
applied to easy songs in place of exercises; study of the 
keys of F, G, and B flat, with their signatures; six-part 
measure in slow tempo; study of the divided beat; intro- 
duction of sharp four; writing from dictation melodic 
scale progressions in short phrases. 

The keys of F, G, and B flat should be taught in a 
manner similar to that used in the preceding grade. 

The study of six-part measure in slow tempo, in six- 
four and six-eight time, should be introduced, and the 
measure words, “loud, soft, soft, light, soft, soft,” 
should be applied. The use of exercises and songs in 
the keys studied in previous grade, and in two, three, 
and four-part measure should be continued. 

The division of the metrical unit (the quarter-note) 
into two equal parts should be taught, and two eighth 
notes to the beat should be introduced in exercises and 
gongs. The teacher should beat time, employing a mod- 
erately slow tempo. It is essential, however, that the 
beats representing the quarter-notes should not grow 
slower when eighth notes are introduced. 

Sharp four should be introduced from the tone above 
(5 sharp, 4, 5) and compared with 8, 7, 8, on the same 
pitch. Exercises in tone relationship, in which sharp 4 
is used in combination with scale tenes, should be given. 
Songs and exercises employing sharp 4 should be used. 

Weekly exercises in writing the scales with their sig- 
natures, and shorter melodic phrases from dictation, 
should be given. 

Grade 4A. 


Thoro review of the preceding work; study of the 
keys of A, A flat, and E, with their signatures; intro- 
duction of flat seven; song singing at sight from books. 

The review should embrace every step from the first 
exercise in ton relationship. New exercise and song 
material should be used, in order that the interest of the 
pupils may be maintained and that mere rote singing of 
the exercises learned in former grades may be pre- 
vented. 

The keys of A, A flat, and E should be taught in a 
manner similar to that used in the preceding grades. 
Flat seven from the tone below should be introduced 
and compared with 3, 4,3 on the same pitch. Dictation 
and ear tests on flat 7 should be given and used in songs 
and exercises for reading. 

Pupils should sing songs at sight without first using 
“singing names.” In case of difficult intervals they 
may be prepared by preliminary drill. 


Grade 4B. 


Development of chromatic tones as they occur in 
songs and melodic exercises; continuation of the study 
of the nine ordinary keys, with their signatures; the 
dotted quarter-note in two-part, three-part, and four-part 
measure; explanation of the meaning and use of all 
signs of expression and of phrasing as they occur; writ- 
ing easy melodic phrases from hearing. 

Any and all chromatic tones may be developed in 
accordance with the method employed in teaching sharp 
four and flat seven. No regular order need be followed, 
but the chromatic tones should be taught as they occur 
in the songs or exercises of the grade. 

The sight singing material should be so selected as to 
vary the keys constantly. In case it should: be found 
necessary to sing songs in the keys of B or D flat major, 
keys which have not yet been regularly introduced, the 
pitch names and signatures may be taught as they 
occur. The reading in these keys will offer no difficulty 


to the pupils, inasmuch as the position of the degrees on 
the staff corresponds exactly with those of the keys B 
flat and D, respectively. 

The dotted quarter and eighth in 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 


time should: be developed by analytic and synthetic 
method. Frequent drills should be given and applica- 
tions made in sight reading. 

The exercises in writing should now include melodic 
phrases in different keys, and in any of the rhythms 
hitherto studied. 

Grade 5A. 


Development of rhythm, including syncopations and 
subdivisions of the metrical unit into three parts (trip- 
lets) and four parts in various forms; writing of scales 
with their signatures, employing different rhythms; song 
interpretation. 

Special attention should be given to the study and 
thoro practice of rhythm, including the various forms of 
syncopation and the subdivision of the metrical unit into 
three and four parts. These subdivisions should be ex- 
plained analytically and practiced in the various forms 
in which they may appear, Pupils should learn to rec- 
ognize quickly the notes which fall on the beats. They 
should grasp the meaning of the song and the spirit of 
its melody, and should be encouraged as fast as possible 
to interpret songs. 

Grade 5B. 


Development of the minor scale; songs for two voice- 
parts; writing of easy melodies with words from hear- 
ing. 

The minor scale should be developed from the natural 
form (6 to 6 of the major scale), adding sharp 5 for the 
harmonic minor and sharp 4, sharp 5, for the melodic 
minor, ascending form. Dictation exercises should be 
given in all three forms, and exercises and songs should 
be used in minor keys. Very easy melodies with words 
may now be given for exercise in writing from hearing. 


Grade 6A. 


Sight singing in unison and in two voice-parts, also in 
three parts where possible, with voices classified if 
changing; chromatic tones approached by skips; writing 
of melodies with words from hearing, introducing chro- 
matic tones by stepwise progressions. 

The voices should be classified, if changing; the pupils 
should be seated accordingly. 

Chromatic tones should be approached from any tone 
of the scale. Dictation exercises introducing these 
skips may be introduced in the following manner: 1-3- 
2-8; 5- 2-3; ete. 

Exercises in writing should be continued. Ascend- 
ing chromatic tones should be preceded by the next scale 
tone above, the descending chromatic tones by the next 
scale tone below. 

Sight singing should be continued diligently. 


Grade 6B. 


Study of diatonic intervals as such; the construction 
of the major scale; general review of all preceding 
work. 

The knowledge of intervals as such should now be 
applied to the construction of the major scale in accord- 
ance with the intervals which form the successive steps. 

The review should include practice in all the melodic 
and rhythmic features studied during the two preceding 
years. 

Grade 7A. 


Songs in unison, two voice-part and three voice-part 
singing with classified voices; exercises in singing, using 
bass clef; writing of diatonic intervals from hearing; 
construction of the minor scale. 

Voices should be classified and care should be used in 
the treatment of changed voices. The bass clef, show- 
ing the change in pitch names of the staff degrees, 
should be introduced. Easy examples in the bass clef 
should be used. 

Intervals should be dictated and written from hear- 
ing. The construction of the minor scale should be de- 
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termined by establishing the intervals which form the 
successive steps. 
Grade 7B. 


Study and writing of tonic, dominant, and subdomi- 
nant triads in major keys; sight singing of songs in uni- 
son, and in two voice-parts and three voice-parts with 
words. 

The chords occurring most frequently in three-part 
harmony should be recognized as such, and named by 
the pupils. The principal harmonies of a key, based 
upon the first tone or tonic, the fifth tone or dominant, 
and the fourth tone (the fifth below the key note), or 
subdominant, should be taught. 

The three elements of which these harmonies are 
composed may be placed in any position relative to each 
other. So long as the elements remain unchanged the 
harmony remains the tonic triad. The elements may be 
doubled. The pupils should be directed to find the triads 
in the part songs they sing, and should write the three 
principal triads, as they are called, of the key of each 
song as it is taken up. 


Grade 8A. 


Study and writing of tonic, dominant, and subdomi- 
nant triads in minor keys, and of the diminished triads 
on the leading tone in major and minor, with its resolu- 
tion; sight singing continued; special attention to 
changed voices. 

The principal triads of the minor key found on 1, the 
tonic, 5, the dominant, and 4, the subdominant, should 
be taught. Attention should be called to the tonic or 
key note of the minor scale, called 6, not 1; the domi- 
nant, 3, and the subdominant, 2. With these degrees 
as the basis it will be seen that the tonic triad in minor 
is 6-8-8, the subdominant, 2-4-6, and the dominant, 
38- 5-7. 

The triad based upon the seventh degree of the major 
or minor scale and containing the elements 7-2-4, re- 
quires a progression to another chord, the tonic triad. 
The natural tendency of seven (sometimes called the 
leading tone of the scale) is to progress to eight; the 
tendency of four is to progress to three, and so a satis- 
factory progression, or resolution, to the tonic triad is 
secured. 

The pupils of this grade are likely to have developed 
the voice range and quality which makes it desirable to 
place them permanently into the soprano, alto, or bass 
parts. In the case of boys whose voices are in process 
of changing great care should be taken not to permit 
their voices to be strained. Such boys should be per- 
mitted to sing very gently and within a limited range 
suited to their ability. 

Grade 8B. 


Study and writing of triads on the second, third, and 
sixth degree, and of the dominant chord of the seventh 
with its resolution; choral singing. 

Triads on the second, third, and sixth degree: 

In major, 2-4-6; 3-5-7; 6-8-3. 
In minor, 7-2-4; 1-3- 5; 4-6-8. 

It is only necessary that pupils in this grade shall rec- 
ognize those chords when they occur in the songs and 
name them correctly. 

Another chord which should be known to the pupils 
on account of the frequency of its occurrence and its 
importance to the key is based on the dominant, and has 
four elements, namely, 5-7-2-4. With the final tonic 
chord it usually forms the closing cadence of a musical 
composition. 


ERPON 


Under date of June 25, THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will issue 
its Thirty-fourth Annual Summer Number. It will  commem- 
orate at the same time the thirtieth anniversary of the present 
publishers. For it was in 1874 that Dr. Amos M Kellogg be- 
came the owner of the periodical around which have grown the 
many other educational enterprises now represented by the house 
of E L. Kellogg & Co. 
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The Heavens in June. 


On June 21, at 3:35 p.M., the earth will enter the 
Sign of Cancer, and the summer season will begin. On 
this, longest day of the year, the sun will rise at 4:29 
A.M. and set at 7:34 P. M., giving over fifteen hours of 
sunshine. There will, in addition, be more than two hours 
of twilight in the morning and algo in the evening. 
Further north the hours of darkness will be even shorter, 
and further still the twilight of evening will merge into 
the morning, while within the Arctic circle the sun will 
not pass below the horizon. 

As the sun sets late and twilight lingers long, it is not 
possible to see the stars at their best until about 
10 o’clock. When we look at the skies at that hour we 
see what appears to be a white cloud faintly illuminated 
from some mysterious source. A closer look shows 
several bright stars shining from its depths, the splendidly 
rich portion of the Milky Way which is comprised in the 
constellation Cygnus. For a few months we have seen 
but little of the Milky Way, but for a time it will be in 
position for observation, with its richest fields in con- 
spicuous views. 

This particularly bright region is at the northern be- 
ginning of the rift in the Milky Way. The bright star 
Deneb is directly at the edge of this rift, and is the head 
of the Northern Cross, a remarkable figure of six stars 
in the form of a Roman cross. 

Near the Milky Way and higher up we see the Lyre, 
a small but beautiful constellation. Vega is also in this 
constellation, which is further marked by a small quadri- 
lateral adjoining the bright star. A small star outside 
this quadrilateral forms a triangle with Vega and the 
nearest corner star. On the other side of the Milky 
Way, at about the same distance, is the bright star 
Altair in the constellation Aquila. In the southeast we 
see the star Antares in the constellation of the Scorpion. 

Over toward the horizon in the west are Castor and 
Pollux. These are two bright stars of nearly equal 
magnitude about ten moon-breadths apart. Their align- 
ment is now almost parallel to the horizon. Castor is the 
more northerly. 

The Big Dipper is past the meridian, the bow] dipping 
toward the west and the handle pointing up toward the 
bright star Arcturus, now in midheaven—a little higher 
than is the sun at noon. Near Arcturus is the semi- 
circle of the Northern Crown. Between this constella- 
tion and that of the Lyre lies the vast, shapeless con- 
stellation of Hercules. 

In the western sky is the constellation of the Lion, 
now seen to good advantage. It is a large but dis- 
tinct constellation, the western extremity marked by the 
Sickle, with the first magnitude star Regulus in the end 
of the handle. At the eastern extremity is the bright 
second magnitude star Denebola, associated with two 
nearby stars in a triangle. Arcturus, Denebola, and 
Spica—the last in the constellation of the Virgin—forma 
triangle, with Spica at the southern angle. Saturn rises at 
midnight at the beginning of the month, but at its close will 
rise at 10 o’clock. He begins on June 1 his annual retro- 
grade motion, which will continue until late in October. 
Jupiter rises at 2 A. M. at the beginning of the month, 
and an hour and a half earlier toward its end. Mars 
and Venus are both too close to the sun to permit ob- 
servation without instrument. 

On the morning of June 8, and one or two mornings 
before and after, it will be possible, if the atmosphere is 
very clear, to see the planet Mercury. Look from an 
hour to an hour and a half before sunrise near the hori- 
zon where the sun is soon to appear. If with naked eye 
or opera-glass you are able to pick up a star, it is certain 
to be the planet of which you are in search. 


EPI 


To read THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is an inspiration. 
recommending it to my friends. 
New York. 


[am 


HIRAM J. BALDWIN. 
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Ancient and Modern History. 


Two years ago, Professor Willis Mason West pub- 
lished his Ancient History to the Death of Charlemagne. 
This year he has brought out his Modern History. The 
two volumes thus comprise within the compass of some 
eleven hundred pages an account of general or, as it 
used to be styled, universal history. This division of 
general history into the two periods, ancient and mod- 
ern, rather than into three, ancient, medieval, and 
modern, is an interesting and significant departure. 
The date selected as the dividing line between the two 
great periods is also interesting. Owing to the vast 
range and to the closer connection of modern history 
with our own present affairs, it was doubtless a book- 
making necessity not to fix the date four or five cen- 
turies earlier, thus reducing the size of the first volume 
and inconveniently increasing that of the second. 
Whether this commercial consideration comports also 
with sound historical philosophy, space is wanting to dis- 
cuss adequately. 

In our historical courses in high schools and acad- 
emies we find at the present time the following sub- 
jects:—American history, English history, French his- 
tory, Greek and Roman history, general history, ancient 
history, medieval history, modern history, and history of 
commerce. Even small high schools sometimes offer 
nearly all of these subjects, devoting to each a full year 
of time. It may indeed gravely be doubted whether the 
public high school or the academy is justified in offering 
so many courses in history and whether the pupils ac- 
tually gain in knowledge and in insight thereby more 
than in schools with less courses. General history 
seems to resemble physical geography in that either 
may be offered at the beginning or at the end of their 
respective courses, history and science, and neither 
seems to fit properly at any point within the courses. 
Moreover, many good reasons may be offered why one 
year courses in neither of these encyclopedic subjects 
should be included in secondary instruction. The dis- 
cussion of these several questions, however, belongs 
rather in a pedagogical article than in a book review. 

Familiarity with the earlier volume by West thru a 
period of nearly two years leads me to call particular 
attention to its pedagogical qualities. The book is ex- 
tremely well and closely organized; it is typically a 
text-book in plan in detail. The introductory matter 
is a philosophical preparation, not too difficult, for the 
later chronological matter. The author’s scholarship is 
modern. He seems to know what a great many other 
historical text-book writers seem not to know. that a 
good deal of “history ” as written years ago is distinctly 
not history at all. The proportion of space assigned to 
Egypt, Mesopotamia, Phoenicia, Greece, Rime, Italy, 
The Greek Empire, The Teutons, and the Empire of 
Charlemagne is that which will prove most profitable to 
the pupil. The maps and illustrations are well made 
and of pedagogical value. 

That style should be a matter of educational concern 
is not always sufficiently regarded by publishers and by 
superintendents in selecting texts. Long words, com- 
plicated sentences, thoroly individual characteristics, do 
not necessarily make a book hard to read or to study. 
I have seen many a book condemned upon these mechan- 
ical standards that is read with delight by boys and 
girls. A good text-book style does not differ radically 
from a good literary style, and the three principles of 
literature are applicable to text-hooks, clearness force, 
beauty. The only difference is that in a text-book 
clearness is relatively more important and heauty less 
important than in an ordinary book. The two volumes 
by Professor West are characterized thruout by these 
three qualities, especially the first and second. 

Regarding the second volume, that upon Modern His- 
tory, T note that it deals chiefly with the period from 
the beginning of the French Revolution until now. 
For many years I have been saving and writing that if 
a boy or a girl can study only one history. it should he 
American history; if only two, world history since 1750. 
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This second text carries out with singular closeness in 
thought the plan that I have been advocating. 

In justice to both author and publisher, I desire to 
call especial attention to the notes, exercises, author- 
ities, and apperdixes. These are all thoro and well 
considered. They will justify the immense labor doubt- 
less spent upon them, for their practical utility is un- 
questionably great. 

A competent boy or girl who with a good teacher 
spends two years of four recitations a week upon the 
complete course offered in these two books will know 
more history and will understand it better than nine- 
tenths of the editors of newspapers and of the legisla- 
tors who are advising about and making the laws of this 
nation. . In the final analysis, it is knowledge and ap- 
preciation of history that make the citizen. The mind 
of a man is truly instructed and educated, clothed and 
furnished for the conditions of modern life when he: 
knows what that life is, its origins, processes, forces, and 
tendencies. Any time spent: upon books as good as 
these is time well spent in preparation for citizenship. 

[Ancient History, 1902; Modern History, 1904. Leather 
backs. Indexes. Allyn & Bacon, Boston.] 

W. E. CHANCELLOR. 
EP 
Geographic Congress. 


The committee of arrangements of the eighth Inter- 
national Geographic Congress has extended a cordial 
invitation to school superintendents and to teachers of 
geography in normal, high, and elementary schools thru- 
out the United States to take membership in the Con- 
gress and to attend any or all of its sessions. Previous 
meetings of the Congress have been held in various 
European capitals. The session of 1904 is the first to 
be held in the New World. 

The Congress will convene in Washington, where 
sessions will be held on Sept. 8, 9, and 10, under the 
auspices of the National Geographic Society. Sept. 12 
will be spent in Philadelphia with the Geographical So- 
ciety of that city. On Sept. 13 and 14 sessions will be 
held in New York under the auspices of the American 
Geographical Society, and on*Sept. 15 an excursion up 
the Hudscn will be given by that society. 

Septemter 16 will be passed at Niagara. On Sept. 17 
the Congress will be the guests of the Geographical 
Society of Chicago. On Sept 19 and the following days 
the Congress will take part in the sessions of the 
geogray hical sections of the Congress of Science and 
Arts at the World’s Fair, St. Louis. After adjourn- 
ment an excursion is planned to Mexico and the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

It is particularly desired that many American teach- 
ers of geography shall take part in the congress. It is 
believed that the time thus spent will be profitable, not 
only from the value of papers and discussions during 
the ses-ions, but in no less degree from the advantage of 
personal intercourse with the geographers of Europe and 
America, whom the congress will bring together. 

One or more sectional meetings will be devoted to the 
educational aspects of geography, and contributions on 
this branch of the subject are desired from experienced 
teachers. The titles of such papers may be sent to 
Prof. R E. Dodge, Teachers College, New York city. 
Titles of papers on other subjects may be sent to Prof. 
W. M. Davis, Cambridge, Mass. Circulars concerning 
the congress may be had on addressing the Eighth In- 
ternational Geographic Congress, Hubbard Memorial 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 

GP 

Prof. George T. Ladd, since 1881 the head of the de- 
partment of philosophy in Yale university, has resigned 
to dev te himself to research work and to writing. He 
has acquired a wotld-wide reputation as a psychologist 
and philosopher Among the many honors conferred 
upon hm is the decoration of the Order of the Rising 
Sun bv the Emperor of Japan. By the laws of the uni- 
versitv. D: Ladd is entitled to a permanent pension 
after retir'ng. 
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Special attention is called to the important paper by Dr. 
Poland on the principles that must govern the selection 
of text-books. Editorial comments must be deferred to a 
later date. Suffice it to say here that the practical 
aspects are overwhelmingly in favor of Dr. Poland’s 
position. A limited and fixed list of books adopted for 
a definite period of time and a generous supplementary 
list—this is the most satisfactory plan. A good teacher 
will know low to use the authorized text to the best 
advantage, and if local conditions of the district would 
seem to demand special helps, the supplementary books 
will readily supply the need. The taxpayer’s money 
must be economically expended, and small “ graft” re- 
duced toa minimum. The supreme consideration, how- 
ever, must be here as everywhere the best interests of 
the children, 


OPI 
Objects of Dr. Rice’s Research. 


A welcome aid toward the discussion of the science 
and art aspects of education, begun in these pages a few 
weeks since, comes in the shape of an interview with 
Dr. J. M. Rice which appeared in arecent number of the 
New York Sun. This informal presentation of the 
ideas for which the Society of Educational Research 
‘stands and for whose discovery and dissemination the 
educational world is indebted to Dr. Rice, outlines the 
issues at stake with clearness and strength. It throws 
considerable light upon the efforts made to “mechanize ” 


teaching. The investigations undertaken by Dr. Rice 
have already raised a number of important practical 
problems into prominence, which have heretofore been 


neglected. What solutions we may expect to derive 
from them is best told in the words of the interview. 

“The queerest thing about these investigations,” said 
Dr. Rice, “is the way they upset preconceived theories: 
hoary traditions, dear to the American heart. 

“For instance, they prove that politics has nothing 
to do with the efficiency or inefficiency of schools. I 
have got some of my best results in cities which admit- 
tedly reeked with corruption, and I have found some of 
the weakest schools in cities in which the school board 
was absolutely irreproachable. 

“The reason is, that we have no standard to-day of 
educational results. When we get teaching power we 
get it entirely by chance. The man who gets his job by 
a pull may have it, and the man who is employed by 
strictly legitimate methods may not have it. 

“‘ We judge teachers and principals not by results, but 
by preparation, because we don’t know what results to 
demand, or how to find out if those results have been 
attained. 

“These figures prove again that home environment 
has nothing to do with the child’s mental power. I have 
found some of the strongest schools in foreign sections 
where the parents could not speak English and were the 
poorest of the poor; and some of the weakest ones in 
quarters where the children were of the best American 
parentage. : 

“ Again, results differ very widely in schools in the 
same section, only a few blocks apart, with children of 
the same age and environment. The equipment has 
nothing to do with it. Good results come from poorly 
equipped schools, and vice versa. 

“What, then, produces good results in schools? Obvi- 
ously, teaching power in the teacher. 

“This seems to bring it down to the individual 
teacher. But here again I met a surprise. 

“Teachers in the same schools, when marked accord- 
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ing to results obtained in their classes, may run from 30 
to 60, and from 60 to 90. But here is the remarkable 
thing. In a school in which the lowest teacher was 
marked 30 I have never found a teacher running as high 
as 90. And in a school in which the most efficient 
teacher was marked 90 I have never known a teacher to 
be marked as low as 30. 

“Now, look at this printed table. You will see that 
the schools fall practically into two divisions. 

“Tn the upper division, which I call the strong schools, 
the teachers are marked from about 60 to about 90. In 
the lower division, which I call the weak schools, the 
teachers run uniformly from about 30 to about 60. In 
short, the best teacher in a weak school is usually about 
equal to the poorest teacher in a strong school. 

“Here is my table of results in arithmetic. In the 
schools which I classify as weak schools there were 39 
different classes. Only three of those thirty-nine teach- 
ers ran their class average above the lowest average in 
the strong schools; and in those three cases, as you can 
see, it was not very far above that lowest average. 

“ What does this mean? It means that the general 
efficiency of the school depends on the principal. 

“He is the only person who influences the efficiency 
of the school as a whole. It isn’t the superintendent, 
because schools in the same city vary enormously. It 
isn’t the equipment, because some poorly equipped 
schools show better results than others that are magni- 
ficently equipped. It is not politics, for the reason that 
I have already given you. It isn’t the individual teach- 
ers, because in that case you would find no such rule as 
to the variations between teachers as I have shown. 

“Tt is the ability of the principal to call out the teach- 
ing power in his teachers that tells. He may not teach 
anything himself, but he should know how to get the 
right kind of teaching out of those teachers. 

“T have tabulated results from 19 schools, containing 
6,000 children, in arithmetic. The highest school stood 
94 per cent. in general average, the lowest 11. 

“ How did I make the test? Well, here is one of the 
problems I gave. If coffee sold at 33 cents a pound 
makes a profit of 10 per cent., at what price must it be 
sold to make a profit of 20 per cent.? 

“TI gave that to children studying percentage. Now 
the children of one school gave an average of 11 per 
cent. on that problem. Another school, with children 
of the same age and the same general environment, had 
an average of 94 per cent. What explanation can there 
be of the difference except poor teaching? 

“Tf one-third of the schools reach a certain standard 
on that problem, why should not the other two-thirds be 
required to reach it also? The trouble is that neither 
the public nor the school authorities know what stand- 
ard they have aright todemand. There are no standards. 

“We don’t know what we can reasonably demand from 
children of any given age. And there is no way to find 
it out except from the children themselves. Give a suf- 
ficient number of them, selected from ali kinds of en- 
vironment, the same tests, average the results, and you. 
will find what can reasonably be demanded of all chil- 
dren of that age and what you have aright to demand 
of teachers and principals. 

“The pinch comes in on the character of the test. 
Many very earnest educators have revolted, and justly, 
against the old-fashioned examination. But this exami- 
nation is a test, not of what children have been over and 
committed to memory, but of power gained. 

“In my English tests I never gave a question on a 
rule of grammar. I never gave a sentence to parse. I 
read a little story, and asked the children to reproduce 
it then and there in their own language. 

“T teated twenty-two schools, containing 8,300 chil- 
dren, in different cities, on the same story. Now look 
at that city, ninth on the list. In that class only 6 per 
cent. of the children were of American parentage. And 
the twenty-second, lowest of all, had 87 per cent. of 
American parentage. Here are two schools almost alike, 
numbers 13 and 14. The thirteenth had 15 per cent. of 
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American parentage, and the fourteenth, 85 per cent. 

“What does this prove? It proves that home environ- 
ment has no influence on written English. It influences 
spoken English, but, as for written English, I obtained 
just as good results from poverty stricken foreign quar- 
ters as from good American ones. It seems impossible, 
but it is true. 

“These investigations demonstrate the public schools 
to be of even greater importance than we have believed 
them. They show that an even greater measure of 
juvenile development is due to them. 

“Often of two schools in a foreign quarter the pupils 
in one would uniformly write much better English than 
those in another. What does that show? It shows 
that some principals understand how to get good teach- 
ing of English out of their teachers. 

“Look at these two schools. The fourth grade pupils 
of one are marked the same as the eighth grade of 
another on the same story. Both schools were in good, 
middle class American quarters. Yet children of 9 or 
10 in one did as well as those of 13 or 14 in another. 

“The spelling test developed some very curious re- 
sults, quite unexpected by myself. I tested ninety-five 
classes, including 3,300 children, in nineteen different 
cities. The averages gained in all mixed schools varied 
only from 80.2 per cent. to 88 per cent. 


“This seems to argue that when humanity is massed it 


averages up about the same everywhere in spelling. 
But here is a still further element of queerness. 

“ While the results with ninety-five different classes 
show less than 8 per cent. of variation, the time given to 
spelling varied from 5 to 55 minutes a day. And there 
seemed to be no connection at all between the time given 
and the results obtained. 

“In the class getting the highest average, 88 per 
cent., the time given was only 6 minutes a day; and in 
the lowest it was 5; and in between it ranged all the 
way from this to 20, 30, 40, and 55 minutes a day, the 
last in a school in which the principal was bound to have 
good spellers or die in the attempt. 

“This curious fact demonstrates that about the same 
amount of inherent ability to spell resides in any group 
of children, selected at random, and that if you can’t 
develop that ability with 15 minutes a day, you won’t do 
it with 50. 

“T don’t pretend to explain these things; I leave that 
to the psychologists. I am merely stating facts. 

“One other interesting result of the spelling test was 
that the lowest girls’ school tested ranked above the 
highest boys’ or mixed school. Girls’ schools always 
average above boys’ schools in spelling. There is no ex- 
ception. 

“That opens up other interesting possibilities of re- 
search along this line. By the simple expedient of sub- 
jecting large masses of children, representing every 
variety of environment, to the same test and tabulating 
results we can definitely settle the age-long contest as 
to the respective powers and tendencies of the masculine 
and the feminine mind. It is now a matter of opinion 
only. We can get it into figures. 

“T have worked out the averages only in spelling. I 
am confident that the girls also surpass the boys in Eng- 
lish. In arithmetic I will offer no opinion until I have 
figured out the averages—a simple but exhausting mat- 

ter of going thru 6,000 examination papers. 

“The matter of home study, a vexed question with 
the public, particularly with mothers, can be settled by 
this method. Schools which demand no home study get 
as good results as others which have a great deal. 

“The bureau will have a permanent exhibit of tabu- 
lated results. A teacher can come in from anywhere 
and say, ‘I have a class averaging 14 years in age, con- 
taining thirty Americans and twenty-five foreigners. 
What average ought I to be able to reach in arithmetic?’ 
The tables will show her, say, 82 per cent. Then she 
can turn to the examination papers and find out what 
test secured that average and what the children wrote 
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in answer. It will make definite standards to go by. 
“The bureau, by means of special committees, will 

carry the investigation into every branch, from the kin- 

dergarten to the college. The same definite standards 


ican be secured in all the arts, sciences, and lauguages 


as have been secured in spelling, arithmetic, and English. 

“Should these theories come to be understood and ac- 
cepted it would change the whole system of employing 
teachers. Examination of teachers would fall into disuse. 

“When you want a photograph taken do you ask a 
man where he learned his trade or make him explain the 
theory of his art ? No; you look at the photographs he 
has taken. 

“Under the new conditions outlined the teacher 
would simply refer to her averages, on record in, the 
schools where she had taught: If these were satisfac- 
tory, the board or the superintendent would have only 
to see her to pass on her personality. 

‘In the case of a teacher applying for her first place, 
the examination would also be nonsense. If a young 
fellow applies to a manufacturer for employment as a 
salesman, can the employer tell by any examination he 
can give him whether he can sell goods or not? The 
only way to know whether a man can sell goods is by 
the orders he sends in. 

“So with a young teacher. There is no way to find 
out if she can teach, except by letting her teach. 

“ This system would furnish a means of righting an 
injustice by which at present.many good teachers have 
to teach for the same salary as many poor ones, just 
because they teach the same grade. The teacher’s sal- 
ary should depend upon her class average. 

“* Again, all this discussion as to the relative merits 
of men and women, as principals or in the school-room, 
could be settled, figures would show the results attained. 

“What the public wants is teaching power, whether 
in man or woman, married or single. Whatthe children 
in the United States have a right tois equal educational 
advantages. They are not getting them now. They 
may be getting very different advantages simply by 
going to school on Avenue A instead of Avenue B. By 
this system the comparative merits of public and private 
schools and public and parochial schools could be ade- 
quately tested. 

“Tn all this it must be understood that the rural 
schools, North and South, have not been touched on. 
That’s another problem. Neither has the spirit of the 
school been taken into consideration. 

“This spirit of the school is an indefinable but very 
real thing. If you go into some schools you will find a 
delightful mental atmosphere. There is sympathy and 
good will between the pupils and teachers. The disci- 
pline is apparently maintained without effort, the children 
are interested in their work and fond of the teacher. 

“Such schools are always the ones which impress the 
lay visitor as beautiful. Yet they do not necessarily de- 
velop mental power in the children. Some of them are 
strong and some weak in the production of mental power. | 

““Now, some may say that this spirit of the school, 
and the character it develops in the children, is just as 
important as the direct results of teaching. I am not 
disputing that. That’s another question. 

‘I am simply going upon the basis that the primary 
object of popular education is the development of power 
in the child; power to think, to reason, to express, and 


to do. Doubless a beautiful spirit in the school will help 
to develop this power. But it does not necessarily in- 
sure it. 


“ At present the public schools of the United States 
are getting teaching power on the part of their teachers 
purely at haphazard. The Society for Educational Re- 
search means to demonstrate and set down in black and 
white what degree of mental power can reasonably he 
demanded of children of a given age in a given amount 
of time. Then school authorities and the public will 
know what they can reasonably demand of teachers and 
principals.” 
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Tunneling the Alps. 


For the fourth time in thirty-four years a passage 
way has been dug thru the Alps. Early last month the 
Swiss and Italian workmen who have been picking away 
at the opposite ends of the Simplon tunnel since the 
end of 18.8 knocked down the last rock that separated 
them. They have been engaged five and a half years in 
the work. The greatest impediments have been heat 
and water. For the first three months of 1902 the 
work on the Italian side progressed only about fifty feet 
on account of the springs that were tapped admitting 
water at the rate of 1,200 liters a second; and it was 
some time before means were found for controlling the 
floods. 

The heat has many times been prostrating. The 
temperature was often between 95° and 107° Fahrenheit. 
So intense was the heat that many of the workmen were 
unable to endure eight hours of labor. The miners, 
when taken out of the tunnel at the end of their day’s 
work, were not exposed to the open air, but entered a 
warm building where they remained for some time be- 
fore venturing into the outer atmosphere. 

In spite of all obstacles the work progressed more 
rapidly than in any other of the Alpine tunnels. The 
Mount Cenis tunnel in France is nearly eight miles long 
and took fourteen years in construction. The St. 
Gothard tunnel, nine and a quarter miles long, was 
pierced thru after nine and a half years. The Arlberg, 
six and a half miles long, was completely finished in 
three and a half years. The new Simplon tunnel is 
twelve and a half miles long and reduces the altitude 
reached by train considerably. Its greatest altitude is 
2,314 feet above the sea—1,474 feet less than the St. 
Gothard. All trains in the Mount Cenis tunnel attain 
an altitude of 4,248 feet, and in the Arlberg 4,300 feet. 


King Cotton. 


Cotton and its products will bring more than 400 mil- 
lion dollars into the United States from other parts of 
the world in the fiscal year which ends with next month. 
Last year the total exports of cotton and its products 
amounted to 376 millions of dollars, and a statement just 
issued by the department of commerce and labor thru 
its bureau of statistics shows that in raw cotton alone 
the total for the present year exceeds the figures of last 
year by nearly 50 million dollars, thus indicating that 
the grand total of cotton and its products exported will 
exceed 400 million dollars in value. 

The products of cotton other than the raw cotton 
fiber which go to form this enormous total, far exceed- 
ing in value that of any other single crop exported, are 
cotton-seed oil, cotton seed meal, cotton waste, cotton 
seed in the natural state, and cotton manufactures. In 
cotton-seed oil and cotton-seed meal the growth in ex- 
ports during recent years has been very great, and their 
exports now amount to more than 25 million dollars an- 
nually, while but a comparatively short time ago the 
cotton seed from which they are manufactured was con- 
sidered valueless. The value Of cotton-seed oil éx- 
ported from the United States last year was over 14 
million dollars. In the present year the figure falls 
somewhat below that of last year, owing to the large 
home demand, and something of a falling off in the de- 
mand from abroad. 

The value of cotton-seed oil exported from the United 
States during the past decade aggregates a round 105 
millions of dollars. In 1889 the total value of cotton- 
seed oil exported amounted to only a little over 1 mil- 
lion dollars. In 1890, however, it was over 5 millions; 
in 1895. 6 millions; by 1900 it had grown to 14 millions, 
and in 1908 it was 143 millions. 

Cotton-seed meal is another article of comparatively 
recent development in our export trade. Prior to 1894 
the amount exported was not considered of sufficient 
importance to justify its separate statement in the list 
of articles exported from the United States. In 1895 
the total was about 4 million dollars; in 1898, it was 8 
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millions; in 1900, 11 millions, and by 1908 had grown to 
122 millions. 

The European countries are the chief consumers of 
both of these newly developed classes of products from 
cotton seed. Of the 14 million dollars’ worth of cotton- 
seed oil exported in the fiscal year 1903, over 2% million 
dollars’ worth went to France, over 32 millions to Nether- 
lands, nearly 13 millions to Austria-Hungary, more than 
1; millions to Germany, and about .14 million dollars’ 
worth to other European countries, principally the 
United Kingdom. Mexico, Brazil, and other tropical 
countries also take considerable quantities of cotton-seed 
oil, which is a substitute in many cases for olive oil, 
formerly imported largely into those countries. To 
Mexico the exports of cotton-seed oil in 1903 were over 
1 million dollars in value, and have ranged at about that 
figure for several years. 

Cotton-seed meal, the other recently developed prod- 
uct from what was formerly considered waste material, 
is also chiefly exported to Europe after supplying the 
demands of the home market. 

Of oil cake and oil-cake meal exported from the 
United States last year, amounting to nearly 20 million 
dollars (of which 12? millions was from cotton seed), 4% 
million dollars’ worth went to Germany, 4 millions to 
Belgium, 34 millions to Netherlands, and a little less 
than 34 millions :to the United Kingdom. 

Cotton manufactures form another important class in 
this general group of cotton and its products exported. 
The total value of cotton manufacturers exported during 
the present year will fall materially below that of last 
year, partly by reason of the high price of cotton and 
partly by reason of conditions in the Orient, to which a 
large proportion of the cotton cloths exported from the 
United States in recent years has been sent. Our total 
exports of cotton manufactures had never reached as 
much as 10 million dollars prior to 1877. By 1887 the 
total amounted to practically 15 million dollars; by 1897 
to 21 millions; and if 1903 to 82 millions. In the 
present fiscal year the total will probably not exceed 25 
million dollars in value. 

In the nine months ending with March the total ex- 
portation of cotton manufactures was about 8 millions 
below that of the corresponding months of last year, 
and 7% millions of this reduction was in the exports to 
China, where domestic manufacture of cotton is increas- 
ing somewhat and imports from India and Japan are be- 
coming more competitive each year. This is especially 
true in years of high prices, such as that of 1903. The 
sherter staple cotton of India proves very acceptable for 
use in the class of goods largely utilized in China, and 
this fact explains, in part at least, the reduction in our 
exports of this class of goods to China in a year of such 
high prices for cotton. 


Philippine Census. 


The population of the Philippine islands, according to 
the census recently completed, is 7,635,426, of which 
647,740 are classified as wild and uncivilized, altho not 


without some knowledge of the domestic arts. This is 
the first accurate enumeration of the Filipinos ever 
made. The most populous island is Luzon, which con- 
tains a total of 3,798,507, of whom 223,506 are wild. 
Panay is next with 743,646, of whom 14,938 are wild. 
Cebu stands third with 592,247, all civilized; Mindanao 
is fourth with 499,634, of whom 252,940 are wild. Jolo, 
with 44,718 inhabitants, contains only 1,270 who are 
civilized, and the province of Cotabato, with 125,875 
people, has but 2,313 civilized. The city of Manila con- 
tains 219,028 inhabitants. 

The aborigines of the Philippines are believed to be 
the Negritos, of whom 23,/00 remain. They are dis- 
tributed over many of the provinces, and live in a primi- 
tive state, having no fixed habitations or occupations. 
They are short in stature, the males averaging only four 
feet ten inches, and the females even less. Their color 
is black, the hair is bushy, and the toes are remarkably 
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prehensile. These people the report says, approach as 
nearly to the conception of primitive man as any people 
thus far discovered. Their origin is obscure, but from 
the fact that similar types are found in the Malay penin- 
sula and on the islands of the Bay of Bengal, it is con- 
cluded that they once occupied the entire Malay archi- 
pelago. 

Of the other wild tribes, the most important are the 
Ingorotes, in northern Luzon. The members of one 
of the branches of this tribe are said to be the most 
famous of head hunters. In Mindanao are seventeen 
wild tribes, nearly all of which have the beliefs and 
ceremonial customs of savages. They not only take the 
heads of vanquished enemies, but the hands and hearts 
as well and offer human sacrifices to their deities. 

The civilized Filipinos are divided into eight tribes, 
the most numerous of which is the Visayan. While the 
great mass of the people are Malays and had common 
origin, there is a great difference in their written and 
spoken languages, but not much in their customs. For 
such progress as they have made they are indebted 
somewhat to the Chinese, with whom they came in con- 
tact hundreds of years ago, before the arrival of the 
Spanish, and since then to the religious orders, which 
contributed largely to their civilization and education. 


Training the Girl to Think. 

President Charles F. Thwing, of Western Reserve 
University, writes with sympathy and authority in the 
current Harper’s Weekly on the subject ‘“ How Shall I 
Educate My Daughter? ”—a companion article to one by 
him in a recent issue on the eduation of a boy. Presi- 
dent Thwing believes in college education for girls. He 
argues that, altho there is small chance that a girl will 
become a scholar, there is a chance that she may become 
a thinker; and he would have her power of thinking de- 
veloped. Her thinking, he says, should have “the exact- 
ness of intellectual discrimination, the fulness of noble 
scholarship ;” it should embody “a culture which is at 
once emotional and esthetic and ethical, as well as in- 
tellectual;” it should be “ delicate without being whim- 
sical, vigorous without being boisterous, large without 
being visionary, noble without unworthy ambition, solid 
without stolidity, fresh without girlishness.” To create 
a thinker of such a sort, he believes, is the primary pur- 
pose of the college for girls. And his conclusion is that 
a better use cannot be made of the four years following 
the age of seventeen or eighteen than to have her go to 
college. 2 

“Scholarship,” says Dr. Thwing, “is a purpose com- 
monly held in the school and college for boys.” Altho 
not one boy in a thousand will become a scholar, yet it 
is well that the purpose is general. If one boy in a 
thousand becomes a scholar, one girl in ten thousand 
becomes a scholar. Small is the chance that my boy 
will become a scholar, and so infinitesimal is the chance 
that my daughter will become a scholar that I have the 
right, and perhaps am bound by the duty, of eliminating 
it from my calculations. But if my daughter cannot 
become a scholar, there is one thing which my daughter 
may become: she may become a thinker. It is as much 
more important, as it is more probable. For the oppor- 
tunities for the use of scholarship are few, sporadic; but 
the opportunities for the use of the power of thinking 
are constant. In no better way can I prepare my 
daughter to undertake the joys and responsibilities of 
the headship of a home, either for herself alone or for 
herself in combination with others, than by making her 
athinker. The appreciation of others’ needs is most 
readily secured by thinking. Wise thoughtfulness saves, 
or helps to save, one from selfishness. Effective econ- 
omy, or economic efficiency, is the result of discrimina- 
tion and discrimination is a form of thinking. Attention to 
details is primarily an intellectual quality. The large- 
ness of conception which my daughter should embody in 
her life in the home represents the power of thought. 
Therefore I wish my daughter to think.” 


The past, present aud future of Hood’s Sarsaparilla are: It has cured, it is 
curing, it will cure. 
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Higher Education of Women. 


At the recent convention of the National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs President Thomas, of Bryn Mawr college, 
made a notable address in support of the higher education 
of women. She said: 


‘‘The members of the Mosely Commission think the United 
States is in grave danger of losing its intellectual and com- 
mercial supremacy among nations—because in our public 
high schools less than twenty-eight per cent. of all teachers 
are men, and not only girls, but boys, are taught by women 
teachers, incapable by reason of their slavish inheritance of 
independent thought. They also think that our system of 
school and college education is insidiously undermining mas- 
culine supremacy—in other words, they agree with Profes- 
sor Miinsterberg of Harvard that the effemination of the 
American Nation is accomplishing itself with disastrous re- 
sults to our civilization. 

‘‘Those of us who understand American conditions better 
are beginning to realize that our success is due precisely to 
this fact, so bitterly resented by our English, German, and 
French rivals, who are studying us to discover why our com- 
petition is driving their industrial products from markets of 
the world, and why we are the richest and most prosperous 
of nations. In the United States, for the first time in the 
history of the world, the girls of a great nation, especially 
of the poorer classes, have from their earliest infancy to 
the age of eighteen or nineteen receivel the same education 
as the boys, and the ladder leading, in Huxley’s words, from 
- — to the university is climbed as easily by a girl as 

y a boy. 


‘‘Our commercial rivals could probably take no one step 
that would so tend to place them on a level with American 
competition as to open to girls without distinction all their 
elementary and secondary schools for boys. In 1902, girls 
formed 58.79 per cent. of all pupils in the public secondary 
schools of the United States, and 13 per cent. of girls in 
these high schools complete the school course as against 104 
per cent. of boys. 


‘*Tt seems to have been decided in the United States by 
all classes, except the wealthiest class, that girls shall have 
a high school education, even if boys must be taken from 
the grammar school and set to work; and that, whenever it 
is financially possible, these same girls shall also have a col- 
lege education to fit them for self-support. If there must 
be a choice the girl is sent to college rather than the boy. 
Only thus can we explain the steady increase of women over 
men in colleges. 


‘‘The intelligent and progressive Western parents, 
whether farmers or artisans, have grasped the principle 
that college education is the best conceivable inheritance to 
give their boys and girls; whereas in the East it isthe sons 
of parents of social position and wealth who are without ex- 
ception sent to college, and far more seldom the sons of 
poorer parents; and when girls are sent it is the parents of 
the intermediate classes rather than the very poor or the 
very rich who are fitting their girls to meet present condi- 
tions of industrial and intellectual competition. Unless those 
of us who live east of the Alleghenies recognize the supreme 
value of a college education to both women and men of all 
classes before it is too late the scepter of intellectual and 
— supremacy will surely pass from the East to the 

est. 

‘‘We are face to face with the same issue in women’s ed- 
ucation. Unless women of the richer classes are sent to 
college more generally the leadership in all things affectin 
women in the twentieth century will pass into the hands o 
the women who have had a college education. 

‘*Up to the present moment, despite the overwhelming 
increase in women’s college education, the college women do 
not, as a rule, come from the leisured classes. A few facts 
will prove this conclusively. The Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz is just about to publish a statistical investigation 
of college women who have taken their degrees between 1869 
and 1898. This investigation deals with 3,636 women, with 
one-third, that is to say, of all the women graduated from 
the twenty-two most advanced colleges in the United States 
during this period—only one-third because only one-third 
chose to reply to the questions sent out. 

‘“Of these 26 per cent. come from families whose total in- 
come while their daughters were in college was less than 
$1,200; and 46 per cent. come from families whose total in- 
come during the same time did not exceed $2,500. Of the 
total number of women graduates, over 73} per cent. have 
at some time engaged in remunerative occupations, and of 
their nearest women relatives who had not been to college 
over 50 per cent. had at some time engaged in remunerative 
occupations; and for both classes this remunerative work is, 
of course, teaching. 

** Of these 3,636 women only 12 per cent. were oanene 
exclusively by private schools. These statistics speak for 
themselves. College women in the past have not come from 
the leisured class; by the leisured class we mean, in Amer- 
ica, the class whose men work harder than any other men 
in the excitement of professional and commercial rivalry, 
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but whose women constitute the only leisured class we have, 
and the most leisured class in all the world. 

‘* We must never lose sight of the social classes we are 
dealing with in considering the truly wonderful results of 
women’s education. Let us take the marriage of college 
women, about which so much arrant folly has been talked. 
If anything in the world is proved it is that a girl’s going to 
college for four years does not affect her marriage any more 
than a man’s going to college affects his marriage. Why, 
then, do only about 50 per cent. of college women marry? 
Because the college women of the past have come from the 
classes in which only 50 per cent. of women do marry. 

**College has nothing whatever to do with it, except, per- 
haps, to give college women the intelligence to select their 
husbands a trifle more sensibly. Statistics collected in Eng- 
land and in this country show that about 50 per cent. of the 
sisters and cousins of college graduates, who have not them- 
selves been tocollege, marry, and that about 50 per cent. of 
college graduates marry. It is interesting to note as an in- 
dication of the greater power of selection exercised by col- 
lege women that the college women have married two-thirds 
more men that were college graduates than their non-col- 
legiate sisters, and that their husbands’ average yearly in- 
come is much higher than the income of the husbands of 
their non-collegiate sisters. 

‘*It is the college-educated men in the community who are 
the leaders of thought and makers of public opinion in the 
United States and abroad. The advance sheets of the next 
report sf the United States Bureau of Education contain a 
study of the men of over thirty years of age who have be- 
come eminent enough to be mentioned in ‘Who’s Who’ be- 
tween the years 1800-1870 in the United States. Of those 
without education no ws 8 man became eminent, of those 
with only common school training only one in every 8,800 
became eminent, of those with a high school education one 
in every 400, and of those with a college education one out 
of every forty-two became eminent in some way. 

‘Tf men who get the wider training of affairs in the daily 
competition of business life need a college training to raise 
themselves above their fellows in efficiency, women of all 
classes, and, above all, of the leisured class, need it a thous- 
and times more. Girls of the present generation, who will 
be the women of the twentieth century, must meet far 
heavier responsibilities than the women of our generation, 
and they must be able to hold their own with ever-increas- 
ing numbers of college educated women.’’ 


PD 
Notes of New Books. 


Plane Trigonometry, by James M Taylor, of Colgate uni- 
versity, isdesigned to meet the needs of beginners who wish 
to master the fundamental princip'es of this very useful 
branch of mathematics. Some of the features are the fol- 
lowing: The proofs of formulas are simple, but rigorous; 
directions of lines in the figures are usually indicated by 
arrowheads, and these lines are always read from origin to 
end; both trigonometric ratios and trigonometric lines are 
employed; the distinction between identities and equations 
is emphasized in definition, treatment, and notation. The 
numerous problems, attached to each exercise, with the 
answers will firmly impress the principles on the student’s 
mind. (Ginn & Company, Boston. Price, $0.75.) 


The Strife of the Sea, by T. Jenkins Hains, is a volume 
that unfolds many interesting matters concerning the whale, 
shark, penguin, albatross, and others. Itis really a volume 
of nature study relative to the sea. The author has be- 
come evidently familiar with the sea and itsinhabitants and 
puts down his observations and conclusions in most interest- 
ing fashion. He is thoroly at home with the fishes and birds 
of the great ocean and delights to tell his thoughts concern- 
ing them. He much reminds one of John Burroughs, who is 
such a master of the ways of the inhabitants of the forests. 
(The Baker & TaylorCompany. Price, $1.50.) 

In Robert of Kincaid, William Henry Thompkins has told 
in verse a romantic tale of the Douglas. It deals with the 
tragic life of William, eighth Earl of Douglas, the scene 
being laid in Scotland during the fifteenth centurv. The 
writer has sought to portray ‘‘ wounded hearts, baffled am- 
bitions, more than romantic scenery; rather the dark soli- 
tudes of — mind than the secret dungeons of a medieval cas- 
tle.”’ Suc 
Scott, and the verse has much of the graphic quality and 
music of that famous metrical romancer. Several dainty 
songs give variety to the narrative, whichis strong and 
spirited. (Richard G. Badger, Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


A Rose of Holly Court, by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould, is a 
prettily told story of a college settlement in a great city. 
Holly Court took its name from an old man who owned-most 
of the houses on the short street some years’before. The 
**Rose ’’ of this locality was Rose Dolan who, with the other 
members of her family, including the twins, together with 
the families of the Hallorans, the Cassidys, and the Gold- 
steins, made up as interesting a group as may be found any- 
where. The most popular member of the Settlement seems 
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to have been Miss Dorothy Rowe, whom several residents’ 
of Holly Court decided was the ‘‘ a young lady and 

had the sweetest ways’’ that had ever been seen in the 

neighborhood. The book gives an insight into a species of ' 
nore Page work that is yet comparatively new. It is il- 

ustrated by Ida Waugh. (The Penn Publishing Co., Phila- 

delphia. ) 

Kwaidan is a collection of marvelous tales which illustrate 
the wonder-loving tendency of the Japanese. With their 
suggestion of the occult, their free range in the realm of 
fancy, and their familiarity with the underworld, these stor- 
ies will be a revelation to many readers. They are rare in 
the skill and art of their workmanship and in their delicate 
interpretation of strange lands and strange beliefs. They 
deal with ghosts, goblins, fairies, and sprites; they possess 
the charm and aroma of the Orient—its dreaminess, its cre- 
dulity, its beauty. The book thruout is suggestiveof Japan. 
The marginal chapter headings printed in red in the original 
Japanese are quite unique. Mr. Hearn, the author, is widely 
known as an authority upon Japanese subjects. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. ) 

The Merchant of Venice, edited, with notes, introduction, 
glossary, lists of variorum readings, and selected criticism, 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke.—This edition goes 
back, to and reproduces, the famous first folio text of 1628, 
the one which gives Shakespeare in the original spelling and 
punctuation. Thetext is thus freed from the editorial 
changes of three centuries, which, however, are indicated 
by abundant notes. It is the fourth volume in the ‘‘ First 
Folio’’ series to be issued. This dainty little book has the 
Ely Palace portrait of Shakespeare for a frontispiece. (T. 
Y. Crowell & Company, New York. Price, $0.50.) 

The Methodists, by John Alfred Faulkner, D.D., professor 
of historical theology in Drew Theological seminary, is one 
of the volumes in the series of the Story of the Churches. 
The intent of this series is to give a brief account of the 
history, doctrines, and church government of each Christian 
body, the whole making a fairly complete history of Chris- 
tianity in modern times. None of these bodies is more im- 
portant than the Methodists. The founder, John Wesley, 
was one of the most remarkable men of modern times. 
Brought up in the Church of England he came to see the 
need of bringing religion closer to the lives of the people 
than was the case in that church at that time. The result 
was a great church organization that has spread all over the 
world. The book is one that will be eagerly read by all 
Christians, no matter what name they bear. (The Baker & 
Taylor Company, New York. Price, $1.00.) 

A Victim of Conscience, by Milton Goldsmith.—The story 
concerns itself with a Jewish family that emigrated from 
Bavaria to America. The father was what is called among 
that people a ‘‘ Shlemiel’’—one whom ‘‘unmerciful disaster 
follows fast and follows faster,’’ as we would say, a victim 
of hard luck. Hedreams of wealth and sets out for Califor- 
nia, where he has numerous exciting experiences in the min- 
ing camp. After his return he has pangs of conscience in 
regard to a crime he has committed, and while in this state 
weighs the matter of becoming a Christian. That idea is 
finally abandoned, however. The book is interesting, not 
only for its story, but for the aid it gives toward an under- 
standing of the life and ideas of this peculiar people. (H. 
T. Coates & Company, Philadelphia. ) 


.Turn Over Time. 
When Nature Hints About the Food. 


When there’s no relish to any food and all that one eats 
doesn’t seem to do any good then is the time to make a turn 
over in the diet, for that’s Nature’s way of dropping a hint 
that the food isn’t the kind required. 

‘«For a number of years I followed railroad work, much 
of it being office work of a trying nature. Meal times were 
our busiest and eating too much and too quickly of food such 
as is commenly served in hotels and restaurants, these, 
together with the sedentary habits, were not long in giving 
me dyspepsia and stomach trouble which reduced my weight 
from 205 to 160 pounds 

‘‘ There was little relish in any food and none of it seemed 
to do me any good. It seemed the more I ate the poorer I 

ot and was always hungry before another meal, no matter 
ow much I had eaten. 

‘Then I commenced a fair trial of Grape-Nuts and was 
surprised how a small saucer of it would carry me along, 
strong and with satisfied appetite, until the next meal, with 
no sensations of hunger, weakness, or distress as before. 

‘*T have been following this diet now for several months 
and my improvement has been so great all the others in my 
family have taken up the use of Grape-Nuts with complete 
satisfaction and much improvement in health and brain 

ower. 
Pon American people undoubtedly eat hurriedly, have lots 
of worry, thus hindering digestion, and, therefore, need a 
food that is predigested and concentrated in nourishment.”’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, ‘‘The 
Road to Wellville.’’ 
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The Educational Qutlook. 


_An examination for male — super- 
visor of the Newark, N. J., schools 
will be held on June 18 at9A.M. The 
examination will include the followin 
subjects: Principles and Practice o 
Teaching, School Management, and Su- 
ervision.. The written examination will 
e followed by an oral examination on 
the same subjects, but extended to in- 
clude experience and general fitness. 

Candidates will be rated as follows: 
written examination, fifty points; ex- 
perience and fitness, fifty points. The 
salary will be $2,500 per annum. Appli- 
cations together with testimonials of 
character, experience, and fitness should 
be filed at once with Supt. A. B. Poland. 


The Yonkers, N. Y., high school held 
an interesting exhibition of the work in 
drawing and manual training on Satur- 
day, June 4, 


Mr. William Clinton Armstrong has 
been re-elected superintendent of schools 
at New Brunswick, N. J., by a two- 
thirds vote, in spite of considerable op- 

osition. Two of the teachers in the 

igh school who signed a protest criti- 
cising Mr. Armstrong’s work as super- 
intendent, failed of re-appointment. 


P. W. Horn, for the past seven years 
superintendent of the Sherman, Texas, 
schools, has been elected superirtend- 
= Houston, to succeed W. W. Bar- 
nett. 


J. W. Hopkins has been elected for 
the ninth consecutive term as superin- 
tendent of the Galveston schools. 


San Antonio and Houston are the 
ranking cities of the state in point of 
scholastic population, the former having 
11,800 the latter 11,200. 


Mrs. Kate Durrie, principal of P. S. 
No. 5, Jersey City, N. J., retired on 
June 1, after teaching continuously 
since May, 1864. 


The recent death of a Philadelphia 
teacher revealed the fact that she had 
been married for sixteen years. She 
had kept her marriage secret because 
she had wished to continue teaching. 
This the regulations in Philadelphia for- 
bid absolutely. 


The Boston school board has granted 
leave of absence on half pay to Frances 
N. Brooks, assistant in the primary 
sch ols of the Lewis district, from Sept. 
1, 1904 to Sept. 1, 1905, her resignation 
now on file with the superintendent to 
take effect on the latter date. Miss 
Brooks has served continuously in the 
public schools of Boston within a few 
months of fifty years. 


At the Commencement exercises of 
Boston university, on June first, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, president of Clark 
college, Worcester, gave an address 
upon ‘‘A — in Social Economics.’’ 
He stated as the problem the fact that 
under the wages system there is no pro- 
vision for a period of incapacity from 
sickness or old age. This must be met 
in some way by remedial legislation. 
Dr. Wright suggested compulsory state 
insurance as a possible solution. An 
old age pension, in his opinion, is con- 
trary to the genius of American institu- 
tions. 


Pres. Willard G. Sperry, of Olivet col- 
lege, Michigan, has resigned. and wlil 
return to New England. 


Dr. Frederick W. Hinitt, of Fairfield, 
Ia., has been elected president of Cen- 
tral a Kentucky. He was born 
in England thirty-eight years ago. 

The University of the South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., is to hold a summer 
school of theology, opening August 1 
and continuing four weeks. An attract- 


ive course for Sunday school workers has 
been arranged. The lecturers will in- 
clude the regular faculty of theological 
department of the university. 


The domestic science courses of the 
New York Chautauquan institution will 
be held from July 9 to August 19. The 
work in domestic science is planned to 
meet the needs of teachers. It consists 
of normal courses, designed especially 
for those wishing to compare their meth- 


ods with. those of others, or to supple- 
ment their previous training; classes 
and lectures in different branches of 
household management; and demonstra- 
tion lectures in cooking, and practice 
work in cooking, Among the instructors 
will be Mrs. A. P. Norton, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Miss Anna Barrows, 
editor of The American Kitchen Maga- 
zine, and Miss Elizabeth S. Darrow, of 
be Rochester, N. Y., Mechanics insti- 
ute. 


Educational New England. 


Lexington, Mass., is to have a summer 
school thru the months of July and 
August. The work is to consist mainly 
of kindergarten, sewing, cooking, and 
sloyd, together with games and trips 
out-of-doors. There will be rooms sup- 
plied with good reading matter for those 
who desire, but noreading will be taught. 
The teaching will be done by volunteer 
workers and the school will be supported 
by voluntary contributions. 


The Boston school board has voted 
that pupils who receive instruction in 
Indian bead work and basketry in the 
evening schools and educational centers 
shall be required to furnish the necessary 
materials at their own expense. 


President Hadley, o Yale university, 
has announced that the $250,000 that in- 
stitution is to receive as residuary lega- 
tee of the late William B Ross, of New 
York city, will be usedto extend the 
Chittenden library. The new library 
will be a me. orial to Dr. Jared Linsly, 
Yale, 1826. 


On May 26 the graduates and pupils of 
the Christopher Gibson school, Boston, 
met in the school building to unveil a 
memorial tablet and portrait commemo- 
rating William E. Endicott’s service and 
life as master of the school. Mr. Endi- 
cott died last June. 

The portrait is by Walter Gilman Page. 
The memorial isof bronze and says: ‘‘ In 
Memory of William E. Endicott, 1866- 
1903, Master: ‘The grand purpose of all 
knowledge is to enlarge and purify the 
mind, to fill the soul with noble contem- 
plations and furnish a refined pleasure.’ ”” 

The memorials were presented by Mrs. 
Mary A. M. McNaught. Other speakers 
were Michael E. Fitzgerald, master of 
the Gibson school; Supt. Edwin P. 
Seaver, John F. Eliot, Col. John D. 
Billings, Walter S. Parker, supervisor 
of schools; Rev. William Thomas Beale, 
Mrs. Emily A. Fifield; Dr. A. Kidder 
Page, and Richard C. Humphreys. 


Educational Portraits. 


A public exhibition of a unique collec- 
tion of portraits of American educators 
was held recently at the Westfield, 
Mass., State Normal school. The col- 
lection was the property of Dr. Will S. 
Munroe, of the Normal school faculty, 
and contained more than 400 portraits. 
The entire collection was exhibited in 
the following groups: 

(1) Commissioners of education and 
superintendents of schools, national, 
state, and city; (2) principals and in- 
structors in normal schools; (3) educa- 
tors connected with private schools; (4) 
kindergartners; (5) presidents and pro- 
fessors in colleges and universities; (6) 
directors and instructors in technical in- 
stitutions; (7) pioneers in the higher 
education of women; (8) founders of in- 
stitutions for the education of defective 
children; (9) editors of educational jour- 
nals; (10) benefactors to educational in- 
stitutions; (11) educational legislators 
and statesmen; (12) authors of educa- 
tional books; (13) pioneers of popular 
education; (14) educational publishers. 

All the commissioners of education of 
the United States from Henry Barnard 


to Dr. Harris were shown, as well as the 
heads of the Massachusetts school sys- 
tem, from Horace Mann to George H. 
Martin. The kindergartners included 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Maria Kraus- 
Boelte, Emma Marwedel, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. The women who have 
done most to promote higher education 
were represented by portraits of Emma 
Willard, Mary Lyon, Catharine E. 
Beecher, Elizabeth P. Peabody, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, and Mary Sheldon 
Barnes. 


Physics Teachers. 


The thirty-ninth meeting of the East- 
ern Association of Physics Teachers was 
held in Boston on May 21. Richard K. 
Rice, of Lynn, spoke on ‘‘The Steam 
Turbine.’’ T. B. Kinraide, of Boston, 
gave a demonstration of high frequency 
spark coils, and there was also a demon- 
stration of the reflectorscope. C. A. 
Andrews, of Worcester, reported on new 
apparatus; W. F. Rice, of Lynn, on mag- 
azine literature; |. O. Palmer, of New- 
ton, on college entrance requirements, 
and C. E. Fisher, of the Rhode Island 
state normal school on metric instruction 
in graded schools. 


Recent Deaths. 


Dr. Robert Porter Keep, head of the 
Porter School for Girls at Farmington, 
Conn., diedon June4. Dr. Keep was 
graduated from Yale in 1865, and re- 
ceived his Ph. D. degree from the same 
institution. From 1869 to 1871 he served 
as United States consul at Athens. He 
was by nature and inheritance a scholar, 
and was the author of various text-books, 
ineluding a Homeric dictionary and a 
text on the ‘‘ Ilfad.’’ 

In 1876 Dr. Keep became principal of 
the Williston, Mass., seminary. Later 
he became — of Norwich, Conn., 
Free academy. He went to Farmington 
a year ago. 


Mrs. Amanda W. Reed, of Portland, 
Oregon, who died recently, provided in 
her will for the foundation of a large 
technical school in that city. The be- 
quest will amount to $2,000,000. The 
will specifies that the institute shall 
combine instruction in the fine arts, sci- 
ences, and manual training, and that it 
shall be conducted with special regard 
to the needs of .oung men and women 
compelled to earn their own living. 


William H. Pettee, professor of min- 
ing engineering at the University of 
Michigan, died on May 26. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard university in 1861, 
and studied for three years at Freiberg, 
Saxony. From 1869 to 1875 he was as- 
sistant professor of mining at Harvard, 
and assistant to the geological survey in 
California. He had been connected with 
the University of Michigan since 1875. 


Edward G. Coy, for many years head 
master of the Hotchkiss school, at Lake- 
wood, Conn., died recently. He wasa 
graduate of Yale, class of 1869. Mr. Co 
went to Lakeville from Phillips’ Acad- 
emy, Andover, where he had been since 
early in the seventies. 
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The Greater New York. 


The board of superintendents has in- 
terpreted the section of the course of 
study for the high school which provides 
that the work required for graduation 
shall not extend over more than six 

ears to mean that principals are justi- 

ed in excluding pupils who do not com- 
lete the course in that time. No abso- 
ute rule is to be laid down, but pupils 
who have not the ability to do the work 
prescribed are not to be permitted to 
continue in school. For those pupils 
whose health is poor, or who are known to 
lack the capacity to accomplish all that 
is required, the principals, in consulta- 
tion with the parents, may arrange a 
partial course. 


Figures compiled by Superintendent 
Maxwell show that there is a wide- 
spread demand for the manual training 
high school among the boysof Manhattan. 
From replies received from only a por- 
tion of the elementary schools, it appears 
that 336 prospective graduates wish to 
take up manual training work in the 
fall. he new school is planned not 
merely for a who are preparing for 
uigher scientific studies in the colleges 
or scientific schools, but also for those 
whose scholastic training will end with 
their graduation from the school and 
who wish therefore to lay the founda- 
tion for learning some trade or mechanic 
art. The building will be located on 
Fifteenth street. 


The quarrel that appears to have been in 
progress for some time between certain 
elements of the Normal college and the 
superintendent of schools has been car- 
ried to the courts. The refusal to grant 
certificates as teachers to a portion of 
the last class has culminated in an appli- 
cation for a writ of mandamus to Super- 
intendent Maxwell to issue licenses to 
them. His ground for refusal is that 
they have not passed the state examina- 
tion. The claim of the girls is that the 
Normal college, having been approved by 
the board of regents, no state examina- 
tion is requir This point the judge 
took under consideration. 


Secretary Palmer, of the board of edu- 
cation, has left for the two months’ leave 
of absence granted him for the purpose 
of preparing a history of the public 
schools of the city. The preparation of 
such a history is particularly appropriate 
at this time, as the pave lbs of the 
schools will be celebrated next year. 


The faculty and alumni of City col- 
lege recently gave a dinner in honor of 
Prof. Casimir Fabregon, of the depart- 
ment of French language and literature, 
who retires this summer after forty 
years’ continuous service. Professor 
MeGuckin, of City college, presided. 
H. W. Taft, a trustee of the college, 

resented Professor Fabregon with a 

andsome album containing an address 
of appreciation and the autographs of 
the trustees, members of the faculty, 
and many of the alumni. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association held 
an exhibition of the work of the class in 
water color, conducted by Miss Anna S. 
Fisher, and of the class in drawing con- 
ducted by Miss Pearl F. Pond, at P. S. 
wt June 6 to 10, from three to five 
o’clock. 


The high school department of the 
Ethical Culture schools graduated a 
class of nine at the end of their school 
year, May 31. The principal address of 
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the occasion was made by Dr. Samuel 
R. Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., 
upon ‘‘ A Wider View.”’ 


The graduating exercises of the Hebrew 
Technical institute were held in Cooper 
Union on May 17._ Fifty-seven —_ 
were graduated. The principal address 
was made by Marcus A. Marks, who 
urged upon the graduates the importance 
of concentrating their best energies on 
the task before them, and having always 
with them the determination to rise 
from workman to foremanand from that 
to superintendent and owners of business 
of their own. 


Corporal Punishment Again. 


The committee on elementary schools 
recently gave a hearing on the present 
methods of discipline. Representatives 
from all the city teachers’ associations 
opposed the present condition of disci- 
plinary affairs. Chairman Mack, of the 
committee, explained that there was a 
difference of opinion on the question be- 
tween the board of superintendents and 
his committee. 

Pres. John Doty, of the New York 
Principals’ Association, explained that 
the question was not of recent growth, 
but only of recent expression. Pres. 
John Conroy, of the Male Principals’ 
Association, and President Gross, of the 
New York City Teachers’ Association, 
presented statistics showing the attitude 
of principals and teachers. Out of 269 


— als 234 favored other means of 
iscipline and 233 favored the rod. Out 
of 6,000 teachers, only 1,200 responded, 
and of these 800 favored corporal punish- 
ment and 400 wanted it under restric- 


tion. 

President Best, of the Brooklyn Teach- 
ers’ Association, declared that detention 
after school hours, appeal to parents, 
and suspension were inadequate, and 
charged, as did Mr. Doty, Principal 
Boyer of P. S. No. 87, Manhattan, Prin- 
cipal Smith of P. S. No. 20, Manhattan, 
and Mr. Gross, that the Children’s court 
was abetting truancy by being too len- 
ient. Principal Stebbins, of Brooklyn, 
wanted corporal punishment because he 
believed it would relieve the teacher of 
the necessity of keeping a strict watch 
on the pupils to the detriment of instruc- 
tion. Mr. Conroy denied that corporal 
punishment would be abused. It was 
merely to be restored to the principal to 
be administered as a means of discipline. 
Possibility of abuse should not be use 
as an argument against the reality of 
the need of the rod. 

Mr. Gross declared that discipline 
would be better if superintendents would 
cease to look down upon a principal who 
suspended boys, and if principals would 
suspend when needed. He believed the 
teachers who could not rule without the 
rod could not rule withit. If the parent 
could not secure obedience with the rod 
how could the principal or teacher ex- 
pect to? 

Principal Boyer protested against a re- 
turn to this ‘‘relic of barbarism.’’ If 
returned it would be administered only 
on those boys not able to defend them- 
selves, or upon those who were poor. 
There was too much red tape and not 
—> power in the hands of the princi- 


pal. 

Principal Luqueer, of P. S. No. 126, 
Brooklyn, wrote that corporal punish- 
ment was harmful to those upon whom 
it was needlessly administered and upon 
those who witnessed or heard about it. 
It affected the teacher working under it, 
as she feels she is working under a stern 
government, wl.ereas the weak teacher 
becomes dependent upon it. 

Miss Katherine Blake, president of the 
Women Principals’ Association, urged 
an increase of power to the principals, 


leaving it to the committee to decide how 
the power should be granted. 

Pres. F. J. Reilly, of the Male Teach- 
ers’ Association, suggested that the by- 
laws be amended so as to provide that 
corporal punishment shall be prohibited 
save where the principal has —_ notice 
to the parent of the incorrigibility of the 
child. After due time has ela for 
the parent to take the matter in hand, 
and it is evident that no action has been 
taken, _ punishment shall be ad- 
ministered, 


Teaching of German. 


At the recent meeting of the New York 
Association of High School Teachers of 
German, Dr. Charles F. Kayser, of the 
DeWitt Clinton High school, delivered 
an address on ‘‘The Reform Movement 
and the American High School.’’ He 
declared that reformers of modern lan- 
guage teaching in America make the mis- 
take of attempting to force upon our 
four-year course a course formed by 
German educators to apply to schools 
having a course of from six to eight 
years. The great dirparity of age be- 
tween the German and American pupil 
must be taken into account. The former 
usually takes up his language studies at 
the age of nine; the latter at the age of 
fourteen. 

A difficult language like German can- 
not be taught in the same manner as a 
simple, uninflected language like English. 
While the German teacher teaching 
English is kound to give great impor- 
tance to phonetics the English teacher 
teaching German can save all that time, 
since German is practically a phonetic 
language. Teachers certainly could find 
many aids in the study of the German re- 
form method, but it stands to reason 
that it cannot be applied in toto in our 
schools under such different conditions. 

The association elected the following 
officers: President, Alfred Remy, Com- 
mercial High school; vice-president, 
Anna L. Wagenschiitz, Eastern District 
High school; treasurer, Hanna A. Wehle, 
Wadleigh High school; secretary, Dr. 
Zick, DeWitt Clinton High school. 


History Test. 


Dr. ‘Maxwell recently gave the follow- 
ing test in history to all the pupils in the 
graduating classes of the elementary 
schools: 

I. What was Columbus looking for 


d when he made his voyage in 1492? How 


did the name America originate? Where 
and when was the first successful Eng- 
lish colony planted in North America? 
Why did the Puritans desire to leave 
pe gon Who founded Rhode Island, 
an 


why? 

ad, When and where did the Dutch first 
plant a colony in America? What was 
the religion of William Penn? What part 
of America did the French claim about 
1750? What was the principal result of 
the French and Indian war? What was 
the Stamp Act? 

IlI. At the time Washington became 
president, to what government or terri- 
tory did the following belong: Ohio? 
Florida? Maine? Kentucky? California? 

IV. In what year, and under whose 
presidency, occurred the purchase of the 
Louisiana Territory? The declaration of 
war by the United States against Eng- 
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land? The Missouri Compromise? The 
invention of the steamboat? The out- 
break of the war with Mexico? 

V. What was nullification? The fugi- 
tive slave law? The Monitor? The ob- 
ject of Grant’s last campaign? The 
effect of the Civil war upon the relation 
of states to the nation? 


The Board Meeting. 


At the meeting of the board of educa- 
tion held the last week of May the ap- 
pointment of teachers for the vacation 
schools was postponed. This action 
means that the vacation schools will not 
be opened this summer unless funds are 
furnished by the board of estimate. 

By a vote of twenty-nine to five the 
board dismissed Dr. M. Augusta Requa, 
assistant supervisor of physical training, 
for insubordination and neglect of duty. 
The dismissal resulted from her refusal 
to recognize Dr. Gulick as her superior. 
Dr. Requa refused to consider her posi- 
tion as supervisor of physical education 
for Manhattan and the Bronx abolished, 
and also refused to — an appoint- 
ment as assistant physical director. The 
case will undoubtedly be taken into the 
courts. 

District Superintendents Evangeline E. 
Whitney, Dr. William A. Campbell, and 
Dr. Edward A. Stitt were re-elected. 
The following principals and teachers 
were retired on their own eo 
Principals—Wallace F. Lyons, P. S. No. 
28, Bronx; William B. Silber, P. S. No. 
3, Bronx, and Jonathan D. Hyatt, P. S. 
No. 9, Bronx. Teachers—Jennie A. 
Tompkins, P. S. No. 31, Bronx; Adline 
KE. R. Anderson, P. S. No. 2; Helen J. 
Hatch, P. S. No. 50; Isabel Roy and Eva 
L. Merrill, P. S. No. 33; AnnaI. McQuinn, 
P. S. No. 92; Ellen T. Mulhearn, P. S. 
No. 42; Sarah A. Richardson, P. S. No. 
41; Amelia L. Wedekind, P. S. No. 44, 
and Charles Curtis, P. S. No. 52, all of 
Manhattan. The departments of P. S. 
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Manhattan, were consolidated 
under Principal H. ideni 


In reply to th : tof the Brook 

n reply to the request of t: rooklyn 
principals for the continuance of eo-ol - 
cation in Brooklyn schools the following 
report was approved: 


‘*This experiment of co-education has 
not been peculiar to Brooklyn. For many 
years it hes been tried in almost all the 
schools in the Bronx, Queens, and Rich- 
mond, and in most of the lower grades in 
nearly all the Manhattan schools. In 
some schools where co-education was 
tried in the upper grades it proved a 
failure. Neighborhood conditions have 
led to the sanction or toleration of co-ed- 
ucation where it was not fraught with 
peril to the refinement of the girls. In 
some neighborhoods neither public opin- 
ion nor the peculiar circumstances in 
which the school is placed favor the co- 
education plan. 

‘‘The question in what schools and lo- 
calities co-education should be tried is 
one that is gravely affected by the per- 
sonnel of the teaching corps, by the per- 
sonality of the principal, by the size of 
the school, by the drift of public opinion, 
and, most of all, by a study of the ques- 
tion whether local conditions are condu- 
cive toa healthy reciprocal influence of 
the boy and girl upon each other. Where 
all the conditions are favorable to the 
co-education of boys and girls in the 
same building and in the same class- 
room no objection should be urged against 
co-education.”’ 

A protest was received from the Asso- 
ciated Local School Boards against mem- 
bers of local boards appearing for and 
defending principals, teachers, and jani- 
tors, as such practice was detrimental to 
the interests of the — schools. The 
by-laws were amended so as to provide 
that permission to use school buildings 
for entertainments at which admission 
should be charged should be granted 
only by the board of education. 
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The principals’ reports for April showed 
an etieadaes of 538,350, with 76,308 
children on part time. The Long Island 
City High school was named the Bryant 
High school, and the new manual train- 
ing high school the Hewitt High School 
of Mechanic Arts. A contract was 
awarded for connecting all Manhattan 
school buildings with the fire alarm sys- 
tem. 7 

Stuart Rowe was elected instructor in 
psychology at the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. 


The Bogart Decision. 


Justice Gaynor, of the supreme court, 
Brooklyn, recently decided two novel 
points of school law in the case of Frank 
M. Bogart, a teacher, against the board 
of education. Mr. Bogart was om 
as a principal in the town of New 
Utrecht, which became a part of the old 
city of Brooklyn on July 1, 1894. Brook- 
lyn was made a part o the new city of 
New Y: k on January 1, 1898. Superin- 
tendent Maxwell refused to permit Mr. 
Bogart to -ontinue as a regular teacher, 
but gave him a license as a substitute. 

Justice Gaynor has held that the certi- 
ficate of the state superintendent, with- 
out any license from Superinte dent 
Maxwell, was sufficient to continue Mr. 
Bogart as principal, for the reason that 
the state certificate was all that was 
necessary at the time Mr. Bogart was 
appointed principal in New Utrecht. 
The court also held that altho the plain- 
tiff was appointed for a term which ex- 

ired on Taly 1, 1898, he was neverthe- 

ess continued in the same position b 
the charter of the new city for an indefi- 
nite term of employment, and that he 
could not be removed except for cause 
after trial by the board of education. _ 

The uliar feature of the case is 
that altho Mr. Bogart did not render any 
services, he has recovered $4,270, a prin- 
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For the past fourteen years I have been ac- 
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During that time I have 
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cipal’s pay. The complaint was framed 
upon the theory that the plaintiff, hav- 
ing been prevented by Superintendent 
Maxwell from rendering services as prin- 
cipal, but having tendered his services, 
was entitled to the same pay asif he 
had actually rendered the services. 


The Normal College Case. 


Justice Greenbaum recentiy heard the 
arguments in the case of the 130 gradu- 
ates of the normal college in 1903 to 
compel the board of examiners to grant 
them licenses to teach. Lawyer Dela- 
field, for the graduates, contended that 
the board of examiners, having decided 
that the candidates had passed the peda- 
gogical examination, had no discretion 

ut to grant the license. An academic 
examination was not required, for the 
reason that graduates of the college are 
eligible without it under the rules of the 
board. 

The corporation counsel held, however, 
that only such as had completed the 
‘‘entire course’’ at the college were 
exempt and that the girls not having 
taken the supplementary course estab- 
lished had not completed the ‘‘entire 
course.’’ This was refuted by Mr. Mann 
for the Normal college, who presented 
records showing that ‘‘entire course ’’ 
was meant to refer to those girls who 
had completed all the courses as against 
those who had entered late in the course. 

Lawyer Delafield argued further that 
the board of education, under the charter, 
presented the qualifications and not the 
city superintendent. The board had 
raled that either an academic examina- 
tion or graduation from Normal college 
rendered the candidate eligible for li- 
cense, and that there was nothing to 
show that a further examination was 
necessary. The city re ten had 
no right to require both graduation and 
examination. It was the height of ab- 
surdity to contend that to be eligible for 
admission to the examination, the girls 
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must first have passed the examination. 
The city superintendent has no authority 
to superadd any requirement to the qual- 
ifications which the board of education 
had declared to be sufficient. 


Flag Day. 

The one hundred and twenty-seventh 
anniversary of the adoption of the Amer- 
ican flag will be celebrated in the public 
schools of New York city on June 14. 
On that date, in 1777, Congress enacted 
that the flag should be composed of thir- 
teen red and white stripes and a blue 
union containing thirteen white stars. 
On April 4, 1818, it was provided that 
the number of stars should be increased 
to represent the states admitted, and 
that the number of stripes should con- 
stantly remain thirteen. 





The first assistants in the city schools 
have organized an association and have 
meee y the following protest to the 

oard of education: 

‘« We, the undersigned, first assistants 
in the public schools of Manhattan and 
the Bronx, hold the positon next to the 
principal. Recently, by action of your 
body, a number of clerical assistants have 
been accorded the rank and pay of assis- 
tant to principal. . 

‘* Appreciating that the distinction and 
difference thus created is unintentional 
injustice, your petitioners suggest as a 
method of remedial character that the 
grade and rank of first assistants be con- 
solidated with the rank, grade, and pay 
of the present ‘assistant to principal’ 
under such name, title, or designation as 
your honorable board may deem fit.’’ 


During the past year the Male Princi- 
pals’ Association has grown rapidly, 
until now it includes nearly all the promi- 
nent school principals in the several bor- 
oughs. The association has elected a 
principals’ interests committee, with 
Dr. Walter B. Gunnison as chairman, 
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Capacity 
for business receives its 
speediest reward in the selling 
department. 

If you think you have the 
ability to sell a Five Per Cent. 
Twenty-Year Gold Bond on 
the instalment plan write me 
stating your age, present 
occupation, and give me bank 


or other good references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New Yor, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





which has taken up a campaign foranew 
method of discipline. 


The ceiling of P. S. No. 100, on Coney 
island, shaken by the concussion of the 
heavy guns at Fort Wadsworth, fell re- 
7 during school hours. One boy was 
fatally injured and another was cut se- 
verely about the head. A panic ensued, 
but the teachers succeeded in quietin 
the pupils. The building has severa 
times been condemned as unsafe, and 
protests have been made against its use 
as a school-house. 





Ghe 


al 





Up-to-Date 
Question Book 


A new edition, iust issued, with subjects in History and Geo- 
graphy specially Lrought up to the present day of 


Shaw’s Nalional Question Book 


keeps it, as it has been since its publication, the best work of its 
class for teachers. 

(1) It is authoritative. 

(2) It is carefully divided into the grades recognized by most 
states in their teachers certificates. 

(3) This feature encourages advancement, not servile copying. 

(4) It contains about 3000 questions in 77 branches of study. | 

(5) Answers are separate from the questions—a most import- 
ant point. 

(6) As a reference work, to renew studies, or for asking class 
questions of the class, it has no superior. 

(7) It is beautifully printed and durably bound. 

It will save to any teacher of every grade many times its cost 
every year in needless work and brain worry. 





FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 





AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF TRAV- 
EL AND EDUCATION 


MORE THAN 152 PAGES MONTHLY 


lts scope and character are indicated by the follow- 
ing titles of articles that have appeared in 
recent issues; all profusely illustrated: 


Among Golden Pagodas = = = Kirk Munroe 
Marblehead i = . M. Imlay Taylor 
AStudyin Shells -— - - - - Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
Santo Domingo - - - Frederick A. Ober 
Eleven Hours of Afternoon - - - y Warman 
A Gala Nightonthe Neckar - - Kathleen L. Greig 
Echoes From Sleepy Hollow - - Minna Irving 
Golfinthe Rockies - - - Henry Russell Wray 
In Barbara Frietchie’s Town - Thomas C. Harbaugh 
Back inthe Backwoods - - Charles Howard Shinn 
AFeastof Music <« - - se Jane W. Guthrie 
Sailors’NSnug Harbor- - - - - . Bessie H. Dean 
Since Betty Golfs—Poem - Josephine Wilhelm Hard 
Niagara’s Historic Environs - . Eben P. Dorr 
In the Old Wood-Burner Days - - James O. Whittemore 
The Land of Liberty and Legends Guy Morrison Walker 
Nature’s Treasure-House Ss = +. = Earl W. Mayo 
Down the GoldenYukon - - - George Hyde Preston 
Corral and Lasso - - Minnie J. Reynolds 
Little Histories : hha 
An Historic Derelict - - Charlotte Phillip 
Where Lincoln Died - - Alexander Porter 
The Poets’ Corner - - Isabel R. Wallach 
The Treason House - = = = «- William Wait 


Single copies, 5 cents, or 50 cents a year 


a 





Price, $1.75 postpaid. 


Live Agents Wanted to Sell it. 


One agent with several helpers has sold nearly 20,000 copies. 
Attractive terms, address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. oth St., N.Y 


Can be had of newsdealers, or by addressing 
GerorGE H. DaniExs, Publisher 


Room No. 11A 4 East 42d Street, New York 
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Summer School Items. 


The National Summer school devoted 
to public school music will be held at 
San Francisco, Cal., from July 4 to July 
16 and at Chicago, Ill., from July 25 to 
Aug. 6. This school gives a. practical 
training for teachers and supervisors of 
music. Grade and high school teachers 


who feel the need of music study to/|¢ 


handle that branch well, -students. who 
contemplate supervision of 1 music 
as a profession, and supervisors of ex- 
perience will find definite, up-to-date 
methods adapted to school-room condi- 
tions. Certain problems must be covered 
in teaching music systematically; there- 
fore, while the Educational Music Course 
is the basis of the instruction offered, 
every student will be helped, no matter 
what text-books happen to bein use in 
his particular field. The members of 
the faculty are all widely known in music 
work and have had a large amount of 
experience. For detailed information 
address Ginn & Company at Chicago or 
San Francisco. 


The Michigan State Normal school at 
Ypsilanti will be open for the summer 
session from June 27 to August 5. Reg- 
ular courses will be offered in all depart- 
ments of the schools. Special courses 
in school supervision and general method, 
courses for village and rural school 
teachers, an observation school, and 
courses in public school music and draw- 
ing will attract a large number of teach 
ers. Lectures on educational themes 
will be given for the benefit of the whole 
body of students. Among the lecturers 
will be Prof. S. H. Clark, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Col. C. H. French; 
Prof. George E. Vincent, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; Mr. George Kennan, 
and State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, of 
Pennsylvania. 

Ypsilanti is an ideal city in which to 
hold a summer school; the college build- 
ings are ample and well equipped, and 
the faculty is the regular faculty of the 
school. Detailed information may be 
obtained from Pres. L. H. Jones. ase 





The summer school of Marietta, O., 
college, will be held from June 12 to 
July 23. The instruction offered during 
the coming season will appeal particu- 
larly to See, eee and 
teachers. rare g fortune the 
school has secured three leading teach- 
ers, formerly associated with Col, Fran- 
cis W. Parker in his famous normal 
school. These teachers are Miss Flora 
J. Cooke, principal of the Francis W. 
Parker school in Chicago; Ira M. Carley, 
in charge of the manual training work in 
the same school; and Ira B. Myers, of 
the College of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Instruction is offered in applied peda- 
gogy, manual training, nature study, 
and school music in addition to the ordi- 
nary academic branches. Detailed in- 
formation may be obtained from Pres. 
Alfred Tyler Perry. 





California. 


For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 





Comfort in Travel 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
traveling on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and informa- 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Teachers’ Agencies. 





Aidat. 


is not an uncommon i for of this Agency.. We happened 
bigail Lynch in the station the night before she sailed in 1900. “ What are you 
xed.—‘* What do you authorize ma to do? *—* Whatever you con- 
ou? ’—* Yes,”— Then you will come 





ENG AGED while in Euro 
to meet Miss 
going to-do for me while I am’ gone ?” she ‘as: 
terest.’’—* Do you authorize me to makea contract_for 
back eng A letter will reach you on the return steamer at New York, telling you where you are to go. 
he letter told her she was to go to the Michigan state normal school at Ypsilanti, and she is there yet. Here 
is, May, 5, from L In received your letter telling me of my election to the 
*I have just WHI . E position of French and German in the high school at 
wish to thank you: most: sincerely, I am now enabled to remain in France during the 
summer, and so shall have the time 'y plete my course of study.”” Some years ago a Pennsylvania 
su endent thought he was ‘taking great risk-in engaging a lady still in Kurope solely on our recom- 
mendation. » But, within two.years he married: her,.and: since then he has had i ing confid in this 
Agency. Our recommendations are sumer? careful whether the candidate is here or is in EUROPE 
THE IDEAL BULLETIN AGENC - ©. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. Hyde Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


The SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


(Hstablished 1891 by Present Menage) : $ : . RALEIGG, N. C. 
BRANCH AGENCIES—Richmond, Atlanta, St. Louis, Fort Smith 
Offers best advantages to teachers wishing to locate in the South or South-West. 
CHARLES J. PARKER, Mar., Rarzias, N. C. 


THE KINSLEY COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU and Schoo! Exchange 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy Penmanship, and 


Language Teachers Exclusively 
20 years experience as teacher, proprietor, business man, editor with wide travel and personal acquaintance 
have made our manager familar with needs of schools and teachers in all sections of our country. No charge to 
schools for teachers furnis| and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. Personal attention giv- 
en to each applicant. COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT POSITIONS in High =chooi and Colleges a specia! ty 
Write for registration blanks and circulars. We Also Negotiate the Sale of School Property. If 
you have a school or a part interest for sale or wish to buy or to form a partnership, write us for information 
about our methods. WM.J.KINSLEY, Mgr., 245 Broadway, New York 


(LLLLLLLLLLELL LLL LLL AAA AAAI 
For the Tourist who desires to unite 
Passenger Service Exclusively pleasure with comfort at moderate cost. 
/ STEAMSHIP _For those Seeking Health in the balmy 
and invigorating Lake Breezes. 


For the Business Man to build up his 
shattered nerves. 


Three sailings each week_between > 
Chicago,Franktort,Northport,Charlevoix, 
Petoskey, Harbor Springs and 
Mackinac Island, connecting for 


Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Booklet Free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, G. P. A. (- 
icago J 4 
Pedy 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good ‘Well Printed--Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
other Beeiin —Cloth Bides—Price’ Reduced Good Pa: 7 Well un venient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 ceats each. 


Onjatooue Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Write for circular of the new 


MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By Sara Hicks WILLIS and FLORENCE VIRGINIA FARMER of Newark, N. J. 
A new up-to-date series of ks on Nature Study correlated with 
reading, literature, and drawing lessons, one for each month of the year 
from September to June inclusive, based on the latest courses of study. 
Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec., Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., May, June numbers ready. 
25c. ea. Orders taken now for set, in paper or cloth. Complete set, 10 
vols., paper, $2.25, postpaid. Complete set, 3 vols., cloth, $3.50, postpaid. 


E. L. KELLOGG 6&6 CO., 61 E. Ninth St., New York 


REPORT CARDS 


Kelloge’s Monthly Report Cards. Per 100, 60 cents. For ten months 
Special rates for large quantities. 

Combination Report and Promotion Card. 4 pages. Per 100, 80 
cents. Duplicate monthly record for parent and teacher. 

Knapp’s Monthly and Yearly Report Card. Per 100, $1.00. A 4 
page folded card. Blank page for remarks. 

Quantrell’s Pocket Class Book. Price, 30 cents. Records, 33,800 daily 
recitations. Limpcloth. 

Merit Cards. One Merit, 10 cents per 100; Five Merits, 25 cents per 100; 
Twenty-five Merits, 6 cents per dozen; One Hundred Merits, 15 cents per dozen; 
Diplomas, 20 cents per dozen. ‘‘Good’’ Cards, ‘‘On Time’”’ Cards, ‘‘Perfect’’ 
Cards, each 10 cents per 100. A; . 
Send for samples, also for Kellogg’s Teachers’ Catalog, 148 pages, 
describing teachers’ books and aids. 
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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., New York , 
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Pears 


the soap which began its 
sale in the 18th century, 
sold all through the roth 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 





Do You Want to Know 


about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the Summer ? 


A regi 
bracing, cool air, plenty of attractive resorts, good | 
| hotels, good fishing, golf, something to do all the 
time—economical living, health, rest and comfort. | 
rl a. cee 2c —, to pay 
Postage) and mention this magazine we will 
send you our 1904 edition of 


“MICHIGAN IN SUMMER" 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, hotel 
rates, etc., and men | information about this 
famous resort region reached by the 


Grand Rapids é- Indiana Railway 
“The Fishing Line” 
ONSING © MACKINAC ISLAND 


WEQUET! 
WALLOON LAKE TRAVERSE CITY 
NORTHPORT 


ion easy to get to, beautiful scenery, pure, 


PETOSKEY 

BAY VIEW 

HARBOR POINT CROOKED LAKE 

A fine train service, fast time, excellent dining 
cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Chicago. 


Cc. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen'l Passenger Agt. 





Grand Rapids 
& IndianaR y 


Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA:: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. THE JOY LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanaSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance fer visitore 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


| Mifflin & Co.) will be written by Bliss 
| Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The ‘‘ Life of Holmes,’’ in the same ser- 


| Greenslet, associate editor of the Atlan- 


; and that medicine is Hood’s 


Literary Items. 


das Ge aaaaagetiaig oe tapeat oe 
ap es y ys 0 
ages is Allan P. Ames ‘‘ How to Keep a 
Baseball Score.’’ The writer is a prac- 
spotens iol toioteaias tt ate Sure ghee 
system us wi 'O pages 
from a score-book. the same number 
isan article by the late Julian Ralph 
telling about ‘Fun Among the Red 
Boys.”’ 

The June number of the Four-Track 
News is full of matter interesting to the 
traveler and to the general public. Its 
table of contents is unusually long and 
its contributors include a number of 
well-known writers. 

The issue of the Outlook dated June 4 
is the fifteenth annual ‘‘ Recreation 
Number.’’ In accordance with its cus- 
tom, this issue in addition to the usual 
editorial and interpretative treatment of 
news events, public questions, and cur- 
rent literature, contains a group of out- 
of-door articles, the majority of them 
carefully and fully illustrated. 

The Critic for Jun2 is especially note- 
worthy for its illustrated articles. An 
interesting article in character study is 
on ‘‘Hands That Have Done Things,’’ 
by isabel Moore. 

The heroic career of Francis Parkman 
is told by Henry D. Sedgwick in a vol- 
ume based upon the historian’s diaries, 
notes, and letters, and particularly full 
in its account of his youth. Many per- | 
sonal letters are used to show his close 
friendship with the great men of his 
ob Mr. Sedgwick has recently pub- 
lished a volume of notable essays which 
has met with high praise. (‘‘ Essays on 
Great Writers,’’ Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) and his literary career promises to 
be an eminently successful one. 


The ‘‘ Lifeof Whitman” in the Ameri- 
can Men of Letters series (Houghton, 


ies, will be written by Samuel Crothers, 
and the ‘*Life of Lowell’’ by Ferris 


tic. 

Prof. Clarence Griffin Child, of the | 
University of Pennsylvania, has trans- | 
lated from the Old English the ancient 
epic of ‘‘ Beowulf,’’ and it is published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. as No. 159 
of the Riverside Literature Series. An 
Intreductory sketch and notes give 
a complete equipment for the general 
reader. The socalled ‘‘ Finnesburh 
Fragment’’ also, which appears in no 
other moderate priced edition, is printed 
inthis one. The price is fifteen cents, 
paper; twenty-five cents, cloth. 

Maurice Hewlett’s ‘‘The Queen’s 
Quair,’’ concentrates in its enthralling 
story the intense force of love and hate, 
with which the young Queen of Scots 
still sways men’s hearts after three cen- 
turies. The woman whom John Knox 
nicknamed ‘‘the honeypot,’’ is here 
made alive again, magnetic, passionately 
alive. The plot covers the stormy era 
of her reign in Scotland. The Macmil- 
lan Co. publishes it. 





Life. 


The poet’s exclamation : ‘“‘O Life! I feel thee 
bounding in my veins,” is a joyous one. Persons 
that can rarely or never make it. in honesty to 
themselveus, are among the most nfortunate. 
They ao not live, but exixt; for to live implies 
more than tu be. To live is to be well and strong 
—to arise feeling equal to the erdinary duties 
of the day, and toretire not overcome by them 
—to feel life bounding in the veins. A medi- 
cine that has made thousands of people, men 
and women, well and strone, har accomplished 
a great work, estowirg the richest blessings, 
Sarsaparilla. e 
weak, run-down, or debilitated, from any cause, 
should not feil to take it. It builds up the 
whole system, changes existence into life, and 
mrkes life more abounding. We are glad to say 
these words in its favor to the readers Of our 


| Hotel, European Plan 





ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Allen's Foot=Ease, der fe 
the feet. Te cures peinfaly swollen, 
, nervou andi nstan ly 





's 
fitting or new shoes feel easy, 
a certain cure for in ing n 
callous ont hot, 

have over 










“Oh.WhatRest M7 
a..d Comfort!” POW 








BORATED 
TALCUM 








Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 
#@ New ork # 


St. Denis 





Convenient Location. 
William Taylor 6 Son. 








A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lors 
Recuiar 

Price 
4 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 


P.O. BOX 2689 TEL 2461 CORTLANDT 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission, 


E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N.Y. 
READERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 


























columns 
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LAZY LIVER 


“TI find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic 1 feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 





Best For 
The Bowels 





They WORK WHILE YOU gLEeF 


Pleasant. Palatable, Potent, Taste Good, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c, Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CO 
Guarunteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXE 











Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomoso Coffee, 
88c. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 

Address Mr. J. 1. Coy care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
81-83 Vesey Street, New York 

















MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 
* Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
®mneans of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 






yy promised for the Autumn. 





E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 


Winston Churchill’s new novel ‘‘ The 
Crossing ’’ (Maemillan) is fairly alive 
with romantic adventures. The story 
opens, in 1776, when the British are try- 
ing to capture Charleston, S. C., and 
closes in 1792. As its title indicates, it 
gy 8 incidentally the crossing of the 

lue Ridge by the tide of American im- 
migration, and the settlement of Ken- 
tucky anc Tennessee. 


The volume on the ‘‘ Eieme..tary Frin- 
ciples of Ecoriomics,’’ which Dr. Richard 
T. Ely and Prof. George R. Wicker have 
EePpcbtsd, depo copoly 

published, is designed especially for 
the use of seco schools. The hook 
is an adaptation of Dr. Ely’s ‘‘ Outlines 
of Economics,’’ which is in genera] use 
in American colleges. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. publishea in May 
a fourth volume in their ae hg 
ular ‘‘ World’s Best’’ series, edited by 
Sherwi Cody, under the title of ‘‘The 
World’s Great Orations.’’ 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS BIOGRAPHIES, 
which are being edited by Dr. Ellis P 
Oberholtzer for George W. Jacobs & 
Co., of Philadelphia, have advanced so 
far as a series that volumes upon Abra- 
ham Lincoln and Thomas H. Benton are 
} . In this 
series, which will give a complete and 
comprehensive history of the great 
American sectional struggle in the form 
of readable and authoritative biogra- 
phy, the editor has enlisted the co-oper- 
ation of many competent writers. 








Two ladies conducting a camp for girls 
on Lake Champlain would accommodate 
in a separate — a few young women 
desiring the freedom and advantages of 
camp life. 

Address Miss Wells. 
Avenue, Fordham, N. Y. 


Effects of Worry. 


This civilization of ours causes much 
worry, and that wears onf{ the nervous 
system. Sleep and rest are the great 
means of refreshment; besides there is 
need of appropriate food. 

Nerve waste requires the use of food 
that contains nerve supply; most brain 
workers understand this. Eminent physi- 
cians now prescribe a special nerve food 
that will restore the waste of the brain 
and nerves. The Crosby Vitalized Phos- 
phites has been used by thousands of 
teachers with t benefit. THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL considers the statements in the 
‘ee, as true in every particu- 


The tendency to fly to a drug for relief 
is almost irresistible, but must be com- 
batted. Turn rather to something that 
will repair the nerve waste. The Phos- 
phites have no drug concealed in them; 
they never harm, and for nervous strain 
cannot be excelled. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 
Mars. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for 


2,441 Walton 


OVER EARS by } ONS 

fort CHILDREN WHILE T H 
i ean oe 
WIND COLIC, and is the best for D 


remedy for DIAR- 
Devggie in oreny a 4 the wore, 
low’s an 
take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle.” 





“Trmay be true what some men say, 


Itmaun be trues 


PUBLIC 


endorses 


lris asolid cake of 





what 


KS 


amen say.” 


PINION 














Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

it may develop’ so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. ’ 

It may then produce irregularity of t 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, od | 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 


Co, | tree from it, and for its complete eradica- 


tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


The est of all medicines for al) n= ™more 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass 








NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-668 BROADWAY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DinecTton 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Statuary for the 
Decoration of Schools 


THE FOREIGN PLASTIC ART CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 600 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artistic Furnishings 


SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES, 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No.114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST,., NEW YORK CITY 





25 CENTS 








Southern Railway. 


The Direct Route via Washington, to the 
South, Southwest, Texas, Mexicu, and 
California. Superb Pullman Sleeping 

and Dining Car Service. 

Traversing the vast territory south of 
Washington: extending from the Poto- 
mac and Ohio rivers to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Mississippi R:ver, on steel- 
clad tracks, trimmed with granite, it 
reaches every important city South. 

The scenic sights shown along the 
route of the Southern Railway are noted 
for splendor and magnificence. 

Four through trains daily from New 
York, carrying Pullman drawing-room 
sleeping cars and dining cars to the 
principal cities South. : 

New York to St. Louis World Fair 
Route via Washington and Louisville. 

N. Y. offices 271 & 1185 Broadway. | 

S. H. Hardwick, Pass’r. Traffic Mana- 

er, Washington, D. C., W. H. Taylor, 
it Passenger Agt., Washingtor; 

D. C., Alex. S. Thweatt, Eastern Pas- 

senger Agent, 1185 Broadway, New 

York city. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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Teachers’ Agencies 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400 














1. Admits to membership only the better class of 

teachers—registration fee returned to others a“ onge. 
Re fee if unable to place members b: rs by Be rt. 

7 Makes specialty of placmg teachers id 
States, and in the West. Largest salaries id there. 

4. Has numerous calls to pormons ‘or next year 
—must have first class teachers hese positions. 

5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 


Address 327231 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis 
Geachers’ 


Agency. . 
the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY in 'cricese 


AL Nineteenth Y Bost Schools and Colleges 
C. J. BERT, Manager. ona nent onanene Good teachers po made 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 


Fifteenth year same manager. Hundreds of teachers happily placed. New Manual refers to 
Eastern Colleges and Normals. Form for stamp. Calloraddress H.S. Kellogg, 31 Union Sq., N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn sa esecver | Jom 0. Boor wax, Manacer. 


COSMOPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


(INCORPORATED) 
CLARKSVILLE, TENNESSEE 
We secure teachers for school boards and positions for teachers 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BURE AU 


(C) ALLENTOWN, PA. 
24th year. We help successful teachers everywhere. Circulars free. 
Teachers wanted for good positions Registration fee holds good until 


in all parts of the United States. ROME we secure a position for you. 


ROME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. AGENCY W. X. CRIDER, 


POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. ROME, NEW YORK 

HE BE ST THREE Pusiic ScHoon Vacanciss, the best two normal school 

vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 

Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best ‘va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGer (National Education Bureau), HaRRisBpuRG, Pa. 
f A \ TE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
Agency enc 
aoe... MissE.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1890 
Introduces to colleges, Schools,and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Governenses, | for every ] Department o of Instruction; Recommends Good 8c cols 10 Parents. Call 
=. dress Mrs. M. UNG-FULTON, ph and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


nion Square, New York. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
74 N. Broad St., ATLANTA, GA. 


T. W. CLANTON 
F.G. WEBB 
Oldest in the state. Enjoys confidence of schoo! omeis ie ti the South. Calls for fall iti bei d 
rapidly. Write for ee my Reference: Hon. W. B. M . RRITT; Sapt. Public Instruction of Georgie. oer 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEAC HERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 8 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


A FEW PLUMS 


Within a few che y we haves men these plums 
into the hands of our candidates because we 
had candidates worthy of them, and tinge of 
80 





378 Wabash 
































Managers 











Address all correspondence to the Manager 


we were considerate of the ~ ong * 
the officials involved: Penn. to J. 
School), $1500; Penn. - he n. (College c) sim ond 


home; ne mmercial 
« ie og (Commercial 








Jchool), $900: 

schoo) ues: Ill. to Mass. (Commercial — 

$1800; N Y¥. 00-N. J. (Com $1200. 
Our candidates know a ng about our rec- 

ommendations until school officials ask us to 

have them submit a formal epplication, 
Shouldn’t you enjoy the relief? Well, we are 

ready to help you. 


The National Commercial Teachers’ Agency © 











A Specialty by 
@ Specialist 


10 Baker Ave. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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| The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles} 


Equipped with 


Two-Speed Gear 
Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped | 
. with new and marvelous devices, 1 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send ‘ 
stamp for any one of them. 


| Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT & 
‘artford, Conn. Chicago, Ill, q 


**Columbia” “Cleveland” “Rambler” ‘‘Monarch’’ 
“Tribune” ‘Crawford’ “Imperial” 


Es 
* J se Them Everywhere 
BOOKS 


FRENC for teaching French 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave. NEW YORE 


SPECIAL COMBINATION 


OFFERS 


The regular subscription price of Ghe 
School Journal is $2.00 a year. For 
the benefit of NEW Subscribers who 
may wish valuable new educational books, 
we make the following Special Prices, 
good for one month from the date of this 
paper. Any of these books furnished separ- 
ately at net prices given, postpaid. Ghe 
School Journal, one year ($2.00), and 


Munson’s Education Through 
Nature ($1.35) - - -$2.75 

with Tinsley’s Artistic and 
Practical BasKetry ($1.10) 2.50 

with Taylor’s Class Manage- _ 




















BERCY’S TEXT- 











ment (90c.) - 
with Month by Month books: 

set, paper ($2.25) - 3.80 
with Month by Month books; 

set in three vols., cloth ($3.50) 4.80 
with Dutton’s School Manage- 

ment ($1. 12)- - - 2.75 
with Du Bois’ Natural Way in 

Moral Training ($1.40) - 3.00 
with Cramer’s Talks to Students 

on the Art of Study ($1.10) 2.75 
with King’s Psychelogy of 

Child Development($1.10) 2.75 
with Dopp’s Industries in Ele= 

mentary Education($1.10) 2.75 

ADDRESS 
E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO. 
61 E. NINTH STREET, NEW YORE 
S tencil A St 
hh di 4 atiet - 

ood in stan ort we w send you ate 


ae a 
and a drawing or language | 
= with Catalog containing "complete 


E. L. BELLOGG & CO, 61 E 61 E. 9th St., Hew York 





